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The Editors are“not responsible for the views of correspondents. 
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months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the ited States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 

Address all communications, 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is centained in all other 
American publications put together. 





UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


To isa very old topic. Possibly it may be cousidered 

hackneyed. To suggest anything pew in relation to 
it is quite impossible. We are assured, however, that the 
subject is not one to be put aside and lost sight of. It has 
been often discussed. It ought to be discussed more. We 
are making progress in the field of game legislation. The 
country is too large for a uniform game law applying to its 
entire extent. To talk of a national law, prescribing the 
same season for Maine and Florida, is folly. But it is highly 
desirable, and we have faith to believe that it may some time 
be entirely practicable, to secure uniform laws for contigu- 
ous States which lie in the same isothermal belts. Such 
laws would be based en the soundest common sense. 

The one obstacle in the way of securing such a system is 
the wide and almost hopelessly irreconcilable differenges of 
opinion prevailing among sportsmen respecting the proper 
seasons for killing and not killing game. {n each individual 
State this diversity of sentiment is strongly marked, and so 
aggressive that it stands in the way of enacting laws that 
would secure the greatest good to the greatest nunaber. 

There is one point, however, upon which all might agree: 
That is the season for marketing game. If the sportsmen ef 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania cannot agree upon 
an uniform open season for game killing they might agree 
upon the date when game selling should be stopped by law. 
This agreement might extend further than this. Why 
should not Massachusetts and New York and Peunsylvania 
regulate their game-selling seasons by an uniform law, which 
should have contol of the game of these three States and the 
game of the West as well? Why should not the game 


market regulations of Ilinois be identical with those of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota? 

The right way to secure such laws is to unite for action. A 
national association for such a purpose has been tried. It 
was too big. It fell to pieces. If another one be organized 
that too will fall to pieces. What is needed is the associa- 
tion together of a restricted number of States. Such a 
meeting was held in Boston the other day. The New Eng- 
land States were represented. The interests of the several 
sections were identical.. A law was drafted, which will be 
presented to the legislatures of the several States. A uni- 
form law for New England will be a great step in advance. 


FOOLISHNESS IN THE WOODS. 


OREST lands. The lumbermoen’s axe. One tree cut 
for lumber. Twenty others destroyed in getting the 
one out. The ground littered up with brush. Fire. Deso- 
lation. That is the way our forests ‘in this country have 
gone and are going. And that is the way they will go unless 
some wise and sufficient action be taken to call a halt in the 
work of destruction. The New York Legislature is asked 
to provide a remedy for the vandalism of Adirondack forest 
destroyers. The welfare of the whole nation is directly 
concerned in this issue. The members of the Senate and 
Assembly at Albany cannot afford to shirk the responsibility 
of providing some measure to avert the calamities which will 
most surely follow if the present system of forest waste is 
persisted in. 


THE FIGHT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

SPECIAL meeting of the Boston Produce Exchange 
+ was called oa Monday, and resolutions were passed 
protesting against the proposed alterations in the game laws 
of Massachusetts. A committee of five was appointed to 
take measures to protect the interests of the marketmen as 
against the ideas of those who would so adjust the present 
statutes as to prevent the possession and exposure for sale of 
game and game birds when out of seasen in this and other 
States. The present law permits the sale of frozen quail, 
prairie chickens and deer after the close time in that and 
the other New England States, as well as the West. What 
has been the result? Simply that the Boston market has 
become noted as the dumping ground of game out of season. 
It is the shutting off in this traffic which the Boston market- 
men fear, and it is here that the fight will begin, for “‘there 
is going to be a fight.” The marketmen resolved to oppose 
‘‘any change in the Jaw by all proper means,” which means 
to rsise thousands of doliars and employ able counsel to 
fight their case before the Legislature now in session. 

The marketmen say that it is a fight between kid-gloved 
sportsmen and business men; that a great business interest 
will be sacrificed, if the proposed game law passes, to the 
whims of an association of dandy sportsmen—meaning the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association—‘‘a 
crowd of swell-front and swallow-tail wine guzzlers, who 
want all the game protected by Jaw for their own private 
shooting.” Such is about the size the Boston marketmen 
give the question of uniform game laws throughout New 
England, as proposed by the late convention of Fish and 
Game Commissioners from six New. England States lately 
held in that city. 

But these marketmen have counted without their host 
this time. They suppose that they are crossing swords with 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Association only, as on 
former occasions, when, in fact, they have got to fight a 
strongly-planted, fast-growing public sentiment, engrafted 
all over New England, for the better protection of the little 
there is left of fish and game. Perhaps they do not know, or 
at least would like to hide the fact, that their miserable traffic 
in game out of season has caused. the true laborers for game 
protection more trouble than anything under the sun. Maine 
has been obliged to frame a non-exportation law to keep her 
fish and game out of the Boston market, even in close time. 
More than 1,500 deer went from[that State last year to the 
Boston market—this year hardly fifty. But there are chances 
that the non-exportation law may be lost. at the next session 
of its biennial Legislature in 1885, because of its non-popu- 
larity with market-hunters. This general law of close time 
and shutting of the Boston market to fish and game after 
close time will shut the doors to market-hunting just as 
tirmly. The Boston marketmen see it. They see the end of 
grouse from Maine, purchased at 20 cents a piece and sold 
in close time at $2 per pair; the end of deer beught at 5 cents 
per pound and sold out after close time in saddles at 200 per 
cent. profit. This is “‘kid glove” against ‘‘business man.” 


No matter how long the game lasts; there is more money 
in it for the marketman unprotected than protected. 

“Kid gloves,” Mr. Marketman, cover up too many claws 
for youthis time. You have had your share. You have 
flaunted frozen quail, prairie chickens and deer in the face 
of honest game protection till all New England is awakened 
and each State proposes to put a universal game law upon 
her statute books; and no back tracks will be taken to 
please fifty game dealers in Boston. ‘Kid gloves,” as you 
call them, include some of the best business and professional 
men in Massachusetts, and such men as Augustus Hem- 
mingway, Darius Forbes, Governor Robinson and Senator 
Bruce are backing up honest and earnest fish arid game pro- 
tection with their money and their influence. Such protec- 
tion is the belief and nearest the hearts of the prime movers 
for the suppression of an open market for game in Boston, 
out of season everywhere else. 


eel 


DEATH OF REUBEN WOOD. 


r[ he very sudden death of Mr. Reuben Wood on Saturday 
last was a shock to his many friends. He dropped dead 
of heart disease. 

Widely known and as widely respected for his sterling 
honesty and simplicity, he was always the center of a party 
of anglers at the tournaments at which he had taken more 
prizes for his beautiful fly-casting than any other man. Mr. 
Wood was born in Greenbush, Rensselear county, N. Y., in 
1822, and was therefore sixty-two years old. At an early age 
he moved to Syracuse, where he has since lived and been in 
business. He was a trustee of the First Baptist Church. He 
was president of the Onondaga Fishing Association, and a 
member of the Sumner Corps. He leaves a wife, and the 
children who survive him are Mrs. C. C. Francis, of Pitts- 
field, Mass.; George B. Wood, of Syracuse; Charles W. 
Wood, who is attending Williams College, and Miss Mabel 
L. Wood. 

We have personally known Mr. Wood for over forty-five 
years, and both as schoolboy and man he bore the same open 
hearted, sympathetic disposition which has made him 
respected wherever he was known. Always enthusiastic on 
angling, he was particularly fond of trips to the Adirondacks, 
where he could enjoy wilderness life, and a short time ago-he 
told us of his intended trip to Meacham Lake next May. Last 
year Mr. Wood was one of the staff of the American Com- 
mission to the International Fisheries Exhibition at London, 
in charge of the display of angling implements, and made 
many friends on the other side. His singularly open char- 
acter and cheerfulness brought him friends everywhere, and 
“Uncle Reub.,” as he was familiarly known, was very 
popular among all classes. Many willfmiss his kindly face 
at the tournaments and on the streams. 


THE DOWEL QUESTION. 


r ras utility of dowels on the ferrules of fishing rods forms 

the subject of.a very able article in another column, by 
Mr. Henry P. Wells. This is one of the live questions which 
should be fully and fairly discussed from both sides. That 
there is another side may be inferred from the fact that 
most rod makers use the dowels; and we would be glad to 
have those who believe in their utility give reasons for the 
faith thatis in them. Mr. Wells insists that the dowel must 
go; that it is a relict of an old method of making jointed rods 
which once had a reason for existence, but that its day of 
usefulness is past and that it is now not only useless, but in- 
jurious to the strength of a rod. We commend the article 
by Mr. Welis to the careful consideration of both anglers and 
rod makers. 





DOG TAX AND GAME LAW. 


N another column will be found a communication in 
which the writer proposes that the income derived from 
the tax on dogs should be devoted to the exeeution of the 
game laws. This isa very sensible suggestion. The plan 
includes the rigid enforcement of the dog law, and the col- 
lection of the dog tax. That means the weeding out (or 
drowning out) of the worthless curs; that, in turn, means 
that the sheep killers will be decimated. The sheep will not 
suffer; the sheep owner will have no claim for damages. 
The dog tax fund can then be utilized for game protection. 
Why should it not be? 


No. 36.—The authorship of No. 36 has been determined. 
The several claimants who are busy writing postal cards and 
requesting that we forward the prize without delay, may 
therefore cease from their labors. 
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INTERNATIONAL MATCH CONDITIONS. 


'* is-pretty certain now that there will be no international 

rifle match during the present season. The old feud 
between the Amateur Rifle Club of this city and the small- 
bore men of Ireland seems to have died away. The Palma 
emblem of tae small-bore long-range championship rests rust- 
ingly in the rooms of the Military Service Institution at 
Governor’s Island, and with the defeat in July last of an 
American team at Wimbledon ended the series of two 
matches which the British Association had so cleverly ar- 
ranged to catch the Americans on their weak point of long- 
range military shooting. There is, therefore, no match now 
on the slate, and there are no notes of preparation on either 
side the Atlantic. Thus far not a single official letter has 
passed on the subject of a match in 1884. 

During the visit of Col. Howard to England last year there 
was some talk of a match in the following season. The 
American team captain had, however, no authority to make 
any arrangements for a ¢ontest beyond the one which he was 
sent over to conduct, and this fact was known generally. 
The English riflemen, elated by their success in downing the 
Americans, talked much of following up their victory by 
giving the Americans another lesson, and we believe that a 





















































collected or guaranteed. The British Council, in whom alone 
the power exists to bind the Association, did nothing, nor 
did the American Directors take any step in the matter. 
The seeming apathy of the Americans was in part due to 
the fact that there was a change of directors by the election 
of January, when the annual meeting of the Association was 
held, and the outgving directors did not care to do anything 
which might bind the incoming board or leave them a legacy 


not thus far thought it wise to take any steps toward start- 


there is to be a meeting of the British and American teams 
in 1884. 


having a match in any such frequency as to require the 
crossing of the Atlantic by a team each year. 


managers are shaken cautiously, and the question asked 
why it is necessary to make the international match an 
annual occurrence. Each match entails a great deal of 
work and responsibility upon a few, and it is not always 
easy to raise the considerable sums of money needed cqually, 
whether the competition is held on our own or foreign soil. 
There is no liberal fund from which to draw, no Govern- 
ment appropriation to be depended upon, and those who can 
shoot well, and whom it is proper to send to the front as 
representative marksmen, are not always ab!e to pay their 
own way iu addition to the loss of time which must be al- 
lowed in each individual case. 

Apart from the financial aspect, it is doubtful whether 
there is much gain in the way of increased knowledge of 
firearms by having annual meetings. A defeat to be profit- 
able needs to be studied. If the arms used were found in- 
ferior it would seem to be a sensible thing to take an off-year 
for the purpose of private practice and improvement, and 
even for the men it may be found necessary to devote a 
season to careful drill] and record-making on the home 
ranges before a formal match is entered upon. There is no 
sensivle reason Why a match should not be made a biennial 
or even a triennial matter. There is no time lost, the 
science of small arms shooting goes on advancing just the 
same, and then a renewed zest is given the competitions 
when they do come off. Rifle manufacturers and those in- 
terested in the gate money which comes in connection with 
the matches, may seek to bring abdout annual gatherings and 
stir up the pypular interest which comes with each interna- 
tional contest, but even these individuals may find that they 
have killed the goose which laid the golden egg if they push 
matters too far or too rapidly. 

Just at present America may, with a good grace, seek to 
introduce the idea of matches at longer intervals. We have 
beep defeated and naturally feel anxious for sueh return 
matches as shall enable us to demonstrate the fact that our 
present make of long-range military arms are fully equal to 
those of English make. That is the general conviction here, 
and with anything short of that execrable and super English 
weather which met the American team at Wimbledon in 
July, we think that the chances are more than cven for a 
victory to our team. Under these circumstances our man- 
agers may very properly make such advances and suggest 
such steps to our English friends as shall give us u match of 
importance under certain definite conditiens and occurring 
not more often than once in two years, and which shall then 
be regarded as the championsiip match in the style of 
shooting covered by the rules of the competition. Such a 
match we should be glad to see inaugurated, but against 
this aunual infliction of spasmodic contests we wish a relief, 





CuEeaP QvuaiL.—Quail is a favorite dishon New York 
bills of fure. Landladies of boarding houses serve quail for 
dinncr because itis cheap. Dishunestly sold contraband 
quail is not so expensive as honestly bred barn yard capon. 
The game protector in this city is not smart enough to stop 
this unlawful game traftic. 

























































sum of money toward the expenses of the team was either 


of work in the shape of a match. The new directors have 


ing a competition, and so the matter lies quiescent at a time 
when a brisk pushing of preparation would be the rule if 


There is much diversity of opinion as to the expediency of 


Some of the 
younger and more enthusiastic spirits are in favor of a fight 
with each recurring seasen, but the older heads among the 


and bare sandbars and kept the depth of the whole bay 
shallow. 


highest point not more than fifteen iect above high water. 


posed largely of evergreens (Adds and Lara), but with a fair 
spiinkling of birches, the remainder of the island covered 


with ponds of from six inches to as many feet in depth in 
every direction, the size of the ponds varying from a couple 
of rods to a mile in diameter; tuey number nearly two hun- 
dred. Their surfaces oftem covered with the leaves of the 
pond lily, thetr banks usually lined: with the rich green moss 
raised but a few inches above the level of the water, and 
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THE LAND OF THE GOW-GOU. 


A TRUE TALE. 


“And frem out the heavy fog gradually appeared the figure of a 
woman of beautiful form and majestic appearance, with long, flow. 
ing drapery extending indefinitely back into the dense sea mist. 
From her girdle hung a bag, and, stretching out her arms, she seized 
the rapacious fishermen, and, depositing them therein, slowly faded 
from view. And they told us it was the Gou-gou who frequented 
those coasts.’’—Legend of the Micmacs. 








HE shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence offer a great 
variety of scenery and may interesting geological 
formations. In parts bold, so bold in fact that in many 
places the common cables of the fishermen are unable to 
reach bottom close under the shore, and backed by high 
mountains; in other parts low with long sandy points run- 
ning out into the sea, and with outlying banks of sand, 
affording breeding grounds for the cod, haddock and hake 
which love the clear cold waters and the abundant food of 
this region. 

Centuries ago, ages before the hardy and adventurous 
fishermen from the channel islands had found their way to 
these waters, off one of the outermost points of the main- 
land, old ocean, under the influence of the wintry winds 
from the east, began throwing up a sandbank, which by 
slow accretions rose above the surface. Here a sparse vege- 
tation sprang up, probably of the coarser beach grasses, and 
this, in the course of years, by growth and decay, formed a 
soil capable of nourishing some of the hardier scrubs sown 
by the winds from the mainland or deposited by the birds 
in their southern flights from the bleak barrens of Labrador. 
These again by their death furnished new life to still other 
plants, till finally the bare sandbank became covered with a 
vegetation, not luxuriant to be sure, but sufficient to change 
the yellow mat of sand into a grecn carpet; and eventually, by 
some of the many mysterious ways which nature adopts for 
such processes, trees sprang up in some places and covered 
large tracts with « forest of white and yellow birch, spruce 
and fir. In other parts, and those mote directly exposed to 
the fierce gales of those latitudes, any extended growth of 
trees was impossible, and the annual deposits of each year 
only served to raise the island higher by a layer of peat, and 
the best efforts of nature only succeeded in planting here 
and there a few junipers which, exposed to the full force of 
the ocean blasts, were unable to attain more than a stunted 
and gnarled growth. The intervening spaces were, how- 
ever, filled with abundance of scrubs and moss, whortle- 
berry, blackberry, and a few other varieties of low bushes; 
the black bankberrics, bake apples, upland cranberries; the 
dry, crisp gray moss so common in the haunts of the caribou, 
and which, more than any other one thing, is characteristic 
of the so-called caribou barrens of the Eastern States and 
Provinces; and finally the wet, green moss, such a favorite 
with the trout fisherman for filling his creel and thus keep- 
ing his fish fresh. 

As the height of the island increased, a natural system of 
drainage was established, the loftier portions of the peat 
sank under the weight of snow and rain, and toward these 
low spots the drainage of the surrounding plain naturally 
gravitated till the water rose above the suriace of vegetation 
with the result of destroying it, and thus increasing the depth 
of the pool, while at the same time the recurring seasons 
raised the general surface higher and higher, and increased 
the amount of refuse water, and the soft spot of peat at first 
converted into a bog-hole, became slowly a pond of consider. 
able depth. Many of these ponds thus formed over the bar- 
rens at slightly variable heights by the laws of gravitation, 
sought communication with each other, and tae trickling 
water wearing away the soil, established brooks or rather 
ditches, often through three or four ponds before the water 
finally reached its level. Some of these ponds, from their 
proximity to the sea, started thejr drainage in that direction 
with the result of forming brooks of perpetual flowing water. 
Again, in some of the larger ponds, a new factor appeared, 
for, exposed as they were to the winds from every direction, 
and with low banks affording no shelter, the action of their 
waves was sufficient often to tear away or at least undermine 
the banks, thus enlarging the water surface, and each in- 
crease in size still further favored the process of growth till 
in several places large lakes were formed. 

The dry moss and the resinous scrubs furnished favorable 
tinder for a conflagration, and after man appcared upon the 
scene, fire began to play a not unimportant part in the devel- 
opment of eur island, filling the peat with a layer of ashes 
which increased its solidity and enriched its soil, and to this 
agent, probably, more than anything else, 1s due the rich 
growth of berries of all kinds. 

But while old gray-bearded Neptune was diligently shovel- 
ing the sand into a heap to get it out of water, even his long 
arms were insufficient to land each tridentful directly on top 
of the previous one, or it may be Boreas was loafing about 
and chafting him, for, toward the sea, certain irregularities 
in the deposit existed, and when some of the fresh-water 
lakes began to drain toward the sea the water accumulated in 
some of the depressions just within the outer beach; forming 
again lakes of considerable size till their waters, rising more 
and more, found a path over the ridge and kissed the ocean. 
A short time now sufficed to wash away the soft sea sand 
and establish a brook, and at the next full moon the spring 
tide tuok up the work of excavation in the opposite direction, 
and the large fresh-water pond became brackish and began 
to rise and jall with the outer tides. A new soil thus intro- 
duced brought anew and different vegetation, and the brack- 
ish bay became filled with the succulent eel-grass in many 
places, while «the action of the waves outside sent in with 
each high tide an abundance of sand which, being pre- 
(ipitated in the still water of the bay, formed in places low 


Imugine then an island composed of six to eight feet of 
peat resting ona sandbank with sloping sandy shores, the 


Several square miles of this covered with a dense forest com- 


with a growth of low scrubs and vines and moss, and dotted 





alment all of them having one or twosmall clumps-ef dwagt 
hackmatacks only a few feet high, and twisted by the winds 
into every coneeivable shape, Add te this, miles upen 
tiles of blueberries, whortleberries, bankberries, Dbaike. 
apples, eranberries, and occasiomally, blackberries. Remem. 
ber the shallow bays of brackish water one to two miles in 
diameter filled with young short eel grass, the sandbars 
barely covered at high tide, the isolated situation, and is 
there any doubt what you wii] find there? What better place 
can the dusky duck find to rear her brood than the thick 
cluster of bushes on the edge of that little pond, whence 4s 
the wandering instinct is developed, ing may find easy 
access to the next and larger pond through the connecting 
brook. As September approaches, can you not hear the 
cooing of that flock of dough-birds among the blueberries, 
and their whistle as they rise from sheer exuberance of 
spirits to circle about and again alight? Do you not notice 
the louder whistle of the jacks occasionally with the others? 
Would you not expect that the golden plover in leading its 
young from the northern wilderness would find such a spot 
a congenial halting place? As you apgeeech that pond with 
the mossy banks, can you not see a flock of teal preening 
themselves in the bright sun, and while you are gazing at 
them are you startled or not by the’ loud ongchk from the 
old goose at the head of her clutch who, recognizing while 
still in mid-air, all the elements of an anserian paradise, 
young eel-grass, fresh water and convenient sandbars, 
announces her determination, not, however, witheut consid- 
able discussion on the part of the youngsters, of staying till 
cold weather? 

Here formerly the caribou in large numbers ranged freely 
over the whole @sland, cutting the moss inte deep, narrow 
and meandering paths as they followed each other in single 
file from one pond to another, and many of the paths over 
the barrens, now used by the few inhabitants, are asserted 
to be the original caribou trails. The animals themselves 
disappeared from the island, from eighty to one hundred 
years ago. On the sandy shores of the island in former 
days the walrus was accustomed to land, and must have 
afforded noble and successful sport to the hunters of those 
times, for large heaps of their bones were still in existence, 
and seen some sixty years ago, rapidly being ‘buried by the 
accumniating soil. At the present time these evidences of a 
fauna long since extinct are lost to view, and their place of 
burial even is unknown; tradition merely asserting that it 
was somewhere in the dense forest. On the open and quak- 
ing bogs the Canada geese formerly built their nests and 
reared their young, content with this bleak and desolate 
plain without pursuing their further journey toward the 
Arctic circle, and there they were annually slaughtered in 
large numbers by the Micmacs with simple clubs durin 
their moulting season till, after one raid, more determin 
than usual, goose patience became exhausted and the whole 
colony migrated, and has never returned for breeding pur- 
poses, although the Indians have long since given up fre- 
quenting the island, and the knowledge of its topography is 
rapidly becoming a mere tradition of the tribe. Here, some 
two centuries or more ago, Charles, afterward the Sainted, 
one of the many enthusiastic Jesuits so intimately and 
honorably connected with the early history of Canada, is 
known to have established a mission, which implies a con- 
siderable number of inhabitants, but all traces of them and 
their works have so completely disappeared that no tradition 
even exists of the seat of their settlement. Early in the 

resent century afew families of Scotch and French settled 
in some of the less exposed situations, and their descendants 
still remain, combining the occupation of farming, fishing, 
shooting and, as opportunity occurred, honest wrecking; a 
hardy, hospitable race, many of them with the intelligence 
which is begotten of intimate association with the wild 
aspects of nature, and especially with the ocean, and all of 
them with what we are given to calling thriftlessness, an 
outward expression of the inward despair produced by the 
continual contention with the elements. 

Here for many years a friend and nityself have found a 
resting place when on our annual pilgrimage from the heat 
and worry and rush of the city, till we have got to love the 
bleak barrens, the roaring sea and the howling winds. 
Every nook and corner is known to us; there is scarcely a 
pond at which we have not shot ducks or geese, a sandbar 
upon which we have not grounded our canoe, a gully or 
brook which we have not explored. On the banks of one 
of the salt-water bays stands a group of about a dozen hack- 
matacks which have attained the unustal height of twenty 
feet, a veritable oasis in a desert of whortleberry bushes and 
moss. Among the trees runs a small brook of clear, fresh 
water, taking its head from a couple of small ponds a few 
rods back in the moss, having worked for itself a channel 
into the peat some five feet deep. Beneath these evergreens 
we have for many years pitched our tents as the summer 
approaches its end, ourselves and our faithful French canoe- 
men, who have piloted us up and down many a noble stream 
in other portions of the Provinces when we were casting the 
fly for salmon and trout. 

Our youthful enthusiasm is somewhat abated; the cold, 
gray dawn has lost much of its early charm, and several 
hours in the bushes wet with dew before breakfast has 
ceased to have their old fascination. I fear we should be called 
but lazy sportsmen. 


“Forty times o’er let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear; 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year.”’ 





































































A bright day, with the ever changing light and shade on 
the barrens, the views on the mountains twenty miles away 
over the sea, the ripple or the surf of the ocean, the wonder: 
ful cloud effects, these, with a very moderate amount of 
sport, constitute our true enjoyment, and we could justly say 
with the Duke in ‘‘As you Like it:” 


“Who would ambition shun 

And loves to live i’ the sun, 

Seeking the bread he eats, 

Content with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he find no enemy 

But winter and rough weather.” 


The pursuit of the game possesses all the elements of true 
sport, an intimate knowledge of the habits of the birds, a 
study of bn wind, Pen and tides, familiarity with the 
country, the use of or retrieving, a quick eye, a steady 
hand ae a hard —" Te ' 

The dusky ducks breed upon the island in large numbers; 
all other — visits it only in the course of migrations north 
and south, One of the earliest to arrive in the latter part of 
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les a August is the dough-bird, soon followed by the jack curlew, | go. The fish here, with this slightly turbid water, are not | seen, for instead of disappearing, she contents herself with 
8, Dake. and by a large variety of the different sorts of shore birds, | fastidious; a single shrimp on a five-gut snell, even if the | stretching her head and neck along the surface of the water, 
men. plover and sandpipers. The first northerly winds after the | shrimp could be obtained, would get you but small fish. We | and keeps still till he seizes her by the rump and tows her 
miles in 10th of September bring a few geese, often in clutches of | rig our two hundred yards of braided linen line with a/| ashore, where he lays her down to shake himself. But if 
sandDars from two to ten, but occasionally in flocks of from thirty to double gut leader, and a large hook with double snell, so as | goose stupidity was shown before, we now see goose slyness, 
1, and is fifty, and as the weather becomes colder.they arrive in larger | to use a sliver of fresh herring three inches long. If the | for as soon asthe dog’s eye is off -her she slides imto the 
ter place numbers and remain till driven away by ice. With the geese | water is sluggish a small sinker and float are advisable, but water and disappears with the dog after her, who in an 
he thick fresh ducks come, dusky ducks, gadwalls, blue and green- | as the current increases with the tide, the float can be dis- | instant has her a on the bank, and a pin inserted at the 
hence dg winged teal, scaup, and the non-edible and therefore not | pensed with. We take a few fish at the gully, but succes- | base of the skull severs the cerebellum and ends the ‘‘cir- 
ind easy game birds, cormorants, loons, shelldrakes and grebes. Large | sive swirls up the channel above us show that the fish are | cus. : 
nnecting ‘ flocks of golden plover are early mixed with the curlews, al- | rapidly passing, and we hasten to get to the forks of the | The next flock passes to windward about two hundred 
hear the though they always seem to be a little later in arriving. With | channel half a mile above, where every fish must pass within | yards, and it isevident the wind is falling. We shift our 
eberries, the first real cold of October the brant appear, and by this | sight of our bait. Anchored here, we have our hands busy | places also to windward and get two or three more shots. 
rance of time the curlew and plover have mostly departed south. for the last two hours of flood tide, each rod with a fish on | Then as the wind dies out the birds fly high, and their 
ot notice Come and visit us for a few days’ sport, but. as you land | almost all the time, and sometimes eighty yards of line out | course cannot be calculated; we give it up, and sending a 
2 others? from your boat be a little careful in entering the precincts of | on each side of the canoe at once. Twenty-four fish to two | man for the canoe, ferry ourselves and bag across the lake, 
nding its our oasis, for the two Chesapeake Bays, stretched in the sun rods is a fair morning’s work; the largest is sixteen pounds, | thus saving two-thirds of the walk back, no inconsiderable 
h @ spot in front of our tent, have quick ears and sharp eyes, and, al- the smallest three. Exceptional states of weather and tide, | Saving with a load of eight geese. Two wounded geese in 
nd with though perfectly good-natured at home, when they get away | however, only give such full scores. On our way home we | the lake will undoubtedly climb the bank, be caught and 
preening into the wilderness seem to‘ think it their duty to guard us | get a crack ata flock of golden plover, and of the four | devoured by foxes before morning. With the canoe we 
azing at against all intrusion. Down Ripple! Down Rogue! Now | brought to bag three are young birds as shown by the plum- | might even now find them, but with an eye to the future, 
rom the come in and go through the canine introduction of being | age, about the same preportion which we have generally | We prefer not to disturb the hundreds of geese yet in the 
ig While smelt, and you are all right, only do not touch anything. It | found here. : — Let us hope the foxes are grateful. 
aradise, is a bright sunny day, with a moderate breeze from the west-| Meantime a southeast wind has sprung up, the bank of Such are a few samples of our days; the bags are never 
indbars, ward. At sunrise we saw several hundred ducks come down | clouds to the eastward has risen so as to obscure the noonday | large; our best day yet is thirty ducks, but the variety of 
consid- from the ponds into the next bay, where they are still feed- | sun, the barometer is down another half inch, and we are | the game and the uncertainty of what is coming next, makes 
ying till ing on the seeds of the eel-grass, but in a couple of hours the | evidently in for a storm. Rain keeps up in camp the rest of the sport interesting, and nature in her milder and in some 
tide will begin to make there, and when the water becomes | the day, and by night we have a southeast gale and a perfect of her sternest moods is seen here to great advantage. 
d freely too deep for comfortable feeding they will go up to drink | flood of rain, but our tents are absolutely waterproof from a | pte ___Toorooeuse. 
narrow and preen themselves at the same pond from which they | soaking with parafine wax, and our only risk is from the | 
n single came in the morning. Meantime John will get us an early | wind, in some of its sudden gusts, ‘‘blowing everything out BETWEEN THE LAKES. 
ths over dinner. The walking is very heavy; at every step the foot | of the gaskets.” However, we make a fair night of it, and Fifth Paper 
asserted sinks several inches, but fortunately our destination to-day | look out the next morning on leaden skies filled with low- | . 
msel ves enables us to use boats. We row about a mile, then cross on | flying scud, heavy rain and no abatement of the gale; the | THE RETURN TO CIVILIZATION. 
vundred foot from the bay to the shores of a large lake, and launch- | outer shore lined with foaming breakers, and the air filled T= morning following our arrival of our young friends, 
former ing a birch canoe which was hidden in the bushes, paddle to | with their roar. Nota bird is to be seen, but we know they Cox and Weller, it was proposed by them to go in 
st have the opposite shore. As we ge you see at a glance the whole | are gathered under the lee of the high banks and will not stir | search of a trout stream, of which they had heard from the 
of those geology of the island; the banks, almost perpendicular, show | in such weather, the whole ocean becomes a fresh-water pond | lips of an old land-looker, who had gone through the country 
istence, each successive layer of peat, and the traces of fice are dis- | In such rain, and if we could get near enough we should see | some time before, in the interest iene one of the numer- 
1 by the tinctly visible in many of them. Having crossed the luke, | the geese twisting their long uecks till they could seize the | ous Jumber companies that operate in the pine woods. The 
ces of a about a mile, we walk some forty rods and come to the sus- | feathers between the shoulders in their bills and then run- | Greek Professor declined to go, as he purposed jerking a 
place of pected pond. An examination of its shores proves that we | ning their bills along the whole back scoop the fresh water | part of his deer killed the day before, in order that he might 
r that it were right; the wet moss on the edges shows many little | off the feathers by the mouthful, while others, more dainty, | carry it home and show to his friends and especially to the 
d quak- oval depressions where the ducks have rested, and the edges | take their drink by skimming the fresh water from the sur- | president and faculty of his college that he had killed a deer. 
sts and of the water are covered with dry feathers, the refuse of the | face of the bay as the housewife skims off cream from the | And, I may add in this connection, that he not only took 
desolate toilets of many birds which slept here the night before. In| milk. After noon the scud begins to fly kigher, the clouds | the jerked meat home with him, but the skin of the deer 
‘ard the those two clusters of dwarfed junipers we conceal ourselves, | are to be seen through it, the rain ceases, the wind hauls | also; and I have it on good authority, that his ‘‘Liddell and 
ered in and soon see a host of birds arise from the bay two miles | into the east and becomes only a stiff breeze. Toward sun-| Scott,” the very one he uses in his recitation room, is 
durin away, but after circling once or twice they all pitch again; | set the clouds partially break up, and a streak of sunshine | covered with that identical skin; and it is further reported, 
‘rmine no, not all either, for a half dozen separate and start straight | appears, but beneath the clear sky in the west is a dense, | that whenever a rascally student slips up on a particularly 
e whole for their drinking place. As they get over the Big Lake | leaden cloud, and the baremeter sticks at 29.30. Having | difficult rendering of a passage in Homer or Xenophon, and 
ing pur- they leave and are lost to view, but suddenly appear over | finished supper and congratulated ourselves on the stars | the patience of the preceptor is put to the strain in con- 
up fre- the bank and pitch into our pond, where, just as they are which are appearing through the clouds, we look again at | sequence, that student adroitly manages in some way to in- 
aphy is touching the water, we drop two and wound athird. The | the aneroid to find 29.20; facilis est descensus Averni, in ten | troduce the lexicon cover, when the professional frowns are 
e, some two dead are readily retrieved, but the wounded one disap- | minutes more we have 29.12. We call all hands, and, not- | removed and the delinquency is overlooked. 
‘ainted pears beneath the surface and does not again show himself. | withstanding the loudly expressed willingness of John to I do not vouch for this, however. 
ly and With the dog we begin the circuit of the pond, he is still | take the aneroid for his share of breakfast if the stormisnot| The particular place we set out for that morning was a 
ada, is a puppy and has not learned to do it himself, when suddenly | over, we settle the tent pins and posts more firmly, and | widening in a streosm constituting a small lake in the woods 
38 con- with a single ‘‘quack” the duck springs from the bushes on | stretch every rope taut. Not a useless precaution, for in half | about three miles from our camp, and I was much impressed 
em and the bank into the water and immediately dives, but the dog | an hour, as suddenly as though discharged from some im- | with the skill in woodcraft displayed by our friends. We 
adition saw him, and springing with his whole strength on to the spot | mense cannon, a gale from the north is upon us, in compari- | went in the Wawa to the east end of Beaver Lake, where, 
in the where the last bubbles appear, he vanishes for an instant | son with which that of the previous night seems a zephyr. | after inspecting the map, young Weller went ahead with 
settled as completely as the duck had done, and emerges with the | We turn in, but you might as well try to sleep in Bedlam; | compass in hand for the new trouting grounds. 1 do not 
ndants bird in his mouth. For the next two hours the ducks are | the creaking of the trees, the hissing of the wind through the | think I ever had quite so ugly a tramp as that morning’s. 
fishing, continually leaving the bay, some come our way, some go to branches, and the flapping of the fiy and back of the tent | Tne compass bearer started on a line, and the success of his 
king; a other ponds, By the time it is high tide in the bays all will render it impossible, but thanks to thorough workmanship | leadership depending on keeping that line, he swerved from 
ligence have left their feeding grounds and have settled in fresh | and new ropes, everything holds, and as the gale abates | his course for nothing. No matter what the obstacle, it 
ie wild water. We shoot with variable success; some are easy shots, | toward morning we get a nap. | must be surmounted. Nor did he dally on his way. He 
all of many arc difficult, for the birds may appear on the right, The rising sun gives us clear skies, and 29.90 on the | had been connected with the lumbering interests from his 
ess, an left or directly overhead, and the misses are frequent enough aneroid insures us a heavy northwest wind. It is such a} youth up, 2nd locating pine lands was a familiar business to 
by the to take all the conceit out of us. As the sun is sinking be- | perfect gonse day we will take all the chances and, sending | him, and he had been trained to celerity of movement. 
hind the forest we start for camp. Our bag is not large, a | canoes into each bay, we turn out every goose there, know-| Down tree tops were climbed over or crawled under; 
ound a dozen black ducks only, whieh would make a Long Pointer ing they will go outside and return to the lake at the next | swampy places were waded; brush thickets were squeezed 
e heat or Chesapeake Bay gunner smile with contempt, but it will flood tide with the wind in their teeth. The wind has raised | through. The Judge, who went in advance of me, found 
ve the feed the camp for two or three days, and as we set the sail such a swell on the lake that we must walk to-day, and the | his 220 pounds a greater inconvenience than ever before, 
winds. of our canoe and dance across the lake with a fair wind we | three miles we have to cover is equal to ten of ordinary | and he went crashing his way through tree top and brush 
rcely a think we have had our fill of enjoyment in the seenery, the | travel so far as fatigue is concerned, for the footing is very | thicket, and floundering over logs and swampy places like 
andbar air, the dogs and the game. . soft. We make the circuit of the Great Lake and take our | a wounded buck. A half a mile of cedar swamp brought 
ly or To-morrow with favorable weather we will try for a stands on a sand beach of the lake toward which a little | us to a high hill, the ancient lake shore, which we climbed, 
of one goose. They are infair numbers, have not yet been dis- | ‘‘sag” in the plain leads, with a bank five feet high in front | and our guide, after taking his bearings, next led us through 






of us. The beach is in a little bay which projects a few rods | a comparatively level brushy.woodland, and finally brought 
toward, the spot at which the geese are feeding two miles | us out as nearly the center of a little lake—the result no 






1 hack- turbed and have got into their regular courses, feeding at 
night in the small bays on the roots of the young eel-grass, 
















—- and as the tides rise in the morning, they go to the Gteat Lake | away, but lies a considerable distance to leeward of their | doubt of an ancient beaver dam on a small creek—as we 
fresh to drink, thence to the large outside bays for the forenoon | direct course to the lake. Your goose, or at least our geese, | possibly could have come. The correctness of judgment in 
a few low tide, and as the next flood comes return te the lake to | when pressed by head wind, and flying low, prefer the lowest | locating the lake, which neither one of the young men had 
hannel drink and then again to the small bays for the night. A laud and make for the nearest bit of water, recognizing that | ever visited, and the accurrcy with which they Lad held to 
greens strong head wind is necessary to bring them down within | their enemies are al] terrestrial. One old gunner who has | the right lme through swamp and woods, was a marvel 
immer gunshot, the stronger the better, up to half a gale. If it is | studied them for fifty years, is confident we are within forty | to me. : 
canoe- from the westward we will try to meet them as they enter | rodsof the place where every goose will pass into the lake | The first thing we took notice of on emerging from the 
stream the lake in the morning; if from the eastward we must meet | if the wind only holds steady, and by crouching under the | thicket, was a large buck with wide-branching antlers, 
ng the them on their return in the afternoon. The pocket aneroid | bank we can shift our pesition by ten rods in cither direc- | standing on the further shore of the lake. He was no doubt 
shows a fall of thirty-hundredths since noon and a small] tion. This ought to give us some good chances. an old inhabitant of these woods, and had visited this lake 
cold, bank of clouds is visible on the sea horizon, but considerable Peeping over the bank we see the first flock rise and head | hundreds of times before, and for the first time he saw men 
everal changes of the barometer often occur here without much | far up-wind, but as they approach nearer they fall off, then | on its shore. He was greatly amazed at the sight, and as he 
st has meaning, and the glorious, clear sunset looks like fair | again head up; thus bya sort of tacking they get near, and | lifted his head aloft, at not to exceed seventy-five yards dis- 





as they recognize the vicinity of the lake, lower till they are | tance, and gazed wonderingly at us, I thought he was one 
not more than ten feet above the plain, and head directly for | of the most beautiful animals I ever saw. Although we 
us. Wait till they are abreast of you, aim about the end of | carried two rifles, not a shot was fired. We had venison in 
the beak, and a little above if they are to windward, a little | camp, and so when the lordly fellow threw his great wide- 
below if they are to leeward, old W. says, for they will | spreading tail over his saddle and disappeared in the thicket, 
swerve when you put up the gun. We try it and one drops; | our riflemen were glad he was gone. 

Imake a clean miss at the leader, not having calculated the The little lake was found to be about an eighth of a mile 
swerve properly, but as he is rising almost perpendicularly | in length by about seventy-five yards in width, and it was 
the sccond barrel, thrown fully three feet. above him, brings | Jiterally swarming with brook trout. Fishermen who have 


called weather. The geese also do not believe there is to be a 
change. for altbough feeding in hundreds, not a quarter of 
amilefrom camp, there is a general conversation among 
them, but only an occasional slight quarrel between two young 
ganders. 

John’s axe wakes us the next morning, and untying the 
flap of the tent we look out. It is adead calm; the bay in 
front of the camp and the ocean beyond are absolutely 
without a ripple, and the fiery rays of the rising sun are 
















to shooting far up toward the zenith from behind the bank of him into the lake with a splash, and Rogue with a yelp of | never seen the trout save in swiftly running streams, will 
maiaws clouds which has not risen perceptibly since last night. On | enthusiasm carries him into the Jong grass. No command | reluctantly give credit to my story when I say they went in 
aha the further side of the bay the geese and ducks seem twice | or coaxing will make him bring the bird in; it is the puppy’s | schools of hundreds like minnows. At the low end of the 

their natural size through the almost imperceptible mist over | first goose, and, laying it dowv, with long-drawn breati: he | little lake, under some old logs, we took them, running from 





revels in the (to him) delicious aroma, and mouths and noses | eight ounces to a pound; elsewhere they were from five 
it till the feathers stand out in every shape, and I, dreading | to ten ounces, a few running to fourteen ounces. After 
what I shall find, hasten to get it from him; but the skin is | three or four hours’ fishing we returned to camp, taking 
not even broken. Soon another flock rises in the distance, | with us 305 trouts, and getting there in time to witness tie 
then another and another till a dozen or more are headed | most gorgeous sunset I think I ever saw. : 

for us. The first of these is a little high, and W. whispers} The sun at that season went down in the northwest, over 
to us to let them pass, for just behind are two or three flocks | the broad lake, and on this evening the waters were as 
which are lowering every minute. They pass over our heads, | smooth as glass. A bank of purple clouds lay in the track 
and getting above the Jake set their wings and begin tum-| of the descending luminary of sufficient density to destroy its 
bling, using their outstretched pinions as a parachute. The | dazzling brightness. For twenty minutes before it disap- 





ly say the water. There is no need of hurry this monxning; the 
birds will not move till forced by the tide, and when they do 
they will fly sky high. A luxurious bath in an excavation 
of the brook with just a suspicion of smudge from a couple 
of brands from the camp-fire to keep off the mosquitoes, 
and a leisurely breakfast of boiled teal, ‘‘whack,” eggs, 
coffee and toast fill up two hours without giving any im- 
provement in the weather. But the off-shore wind of yester- 
day and the calm this morning have given the striped bass 
a chance to cross the bars and get at the sand eels, smelt and 































true other siaall fish which abound among the eel-grass of the | next two flocks give us some good shots, but those behind peared it shone like a great rose-colored ball of fire, and a 
(ds, a bays; the water in the bays is just right, turbid enough | see the smoke and rise beyond our range. Once over the | luminous track, equal to the sun’s apparent diameter, ran 
bh the from the intermixture of sand to prevent the fish seeing us | lake, however, they tumble like the others with a sense of | from tne shore at our feet, out and up to the sun itself. As 

even though thesun is bright, and yet not so roily as to | perfect oe the sun neared the lake’s surface it assumed an clongated 

: prevent thcir seeing the bait. Ripple is off in the stormy lake after a wounded goose a | appearance, due to atmospheric effect. In its neighborhood 
bers; Taking our rods and light guns we walk across the neck | quarter of a mile out, which she secures; Rogue is sent for | the heavens were aflame, and the waters beneath reflected 
north to the next bay where we have another canoe, and in twenty | another in the calm water under the bank; it is good prac- | back like roseate hues. Presently it touched the wave and 
art of minutes are at the gully, picking up a few redbreasts and | tice for him, as the goose is only wing-tipped and will prob- | slowly passed out of sight. When half gone it resembled a 


sanderlings from the flats on each side of the channel as we | ably dive, but as he approaches the true goose nature is | crimson crown set far out in the bosom of the still waters, 
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and maintained its beauty thus till it finally disappeared. 
And now the lake claimed our attention. The roseate hues 
that veiled the waters gave way to bands of soft purple and 

old alternating, running hi 4: with the shore and extend- 
ing negrly out to the line of vision, where a luminous veil- 
like band interposed, more beautiful if possible in its sheeny 
softness than anything that had gone before. From our 
lofty outlook we sat in our camp chairs, and in silence drank 
in the beauties of the scene. The sunsets from our camp 
here were always beautiful, but this one was preéminently 
so. The day done, the camp-fire was mended, and the long 
twilight enjoyed. To the dweller in the lower latitudes, one 
of the most interesting features of this region is the long 
twilights. The transcendantly beautiful lake sunsets may 
occasionally be seen, but the long twilights are of nightly 
occurrence, and the summer wanderer never forgets to ad- 
mire them.. To the sportsman everywhere the camp-fire 
brings comfort and happiness, but to the sportsman in the 
Lake Superior latitude the camp-fire and the long and glori- 
ously beautiful twilight, and the murmuring lake breeze in 
the pine boughs, gives a witchery to the summer evenings 
nowhere else to be found. aie 

The succeeding day, in company with our young friends, 
we went back to the scene of our trouting the day before. 
The Greek Professor, on having sufficiently cured his jerk, 
accompanied us. The same buck (we guessed him to be), 
that had been so much surprised at our appearance the day 
before, returned to the lake while we were there, and walk- 
ing out of the brush to the water’s edge, he was once more 
astonished to see men on the opposite shore, and he again 
scrutinized us closely, his scrutiny resulting as it did the 
day before, he again spread his broad tail and disappeared in 
the brush. 

Our catch this day was about the same as the day before. 
The Judge took but few saying that he was tired of that kind 
of sport, but the Greek Professor, zealous to outnumber his 
catch of the day before, held on till he wasone ahead, when 
he too ceased. In the two days, 754 trout were taken, which 
our young friends put on ice and sent up to Marquette, to be 
distributed among their friends. 

And now, if any one wishes to rise in his place and de- 
nounce ‘‘trout hogs,” about this time isas good asany. I 
have no defense to make, but will have something myself to 
say in the prosecution before I close. 

Before leaving, rain began falling, and we had a wretch- 
edly bad trip home. Our guides lost their way, and led us 
through thickets and swampy places, until it began to look 
as if we were destined to lie out over night. In their wan- 
derings they came to the little lake lying northeast of Beaver 
Lake, and which is a part of the system to which that lake 
belongs, and they re-discovered it and named it Rainy Lake. 
Finding our way out of the woods, however, we reached 
camp barely in time to escape a soaking rain. That night 
we prepared and ate our suppers under great difficulty. 
About dark, a violent thunder storm passed over the lake, 
from the west to the east, and after some time it (or another) 
returned, and went back to whence it came. The elements 
over the lake seemed to be in great commotion, and notwith- 
standing our greatly wearied conditiun, we sat in the door 
of our tent and watched the play of the lightning and lis- 
tened to the bursting thunder till a late hour. The flashing 
lightning gave momentary illumination to the black, boiling 
waters, and far out we could see the outline of a steamer, 
and the long trail of smoke hanging low over the inky waters 
behind her. At a late hour we went to bed, and all through 
the night, whenever awake, I could hear the rain beat upon 
our tent and the waves pounding on the shore. 

For two days the weather was catchy, but on the evening 
of the second our two friends left us and returned to Munis- 
ing. Our time being up, we commissioned Mr. Cox to send 
a boat for us as soon as he returned, and on the following 

Saturday morning he himself came after us. The Indians 
were all gone on a ‘‘packing” expedition for a company of 
land-lookers to Minnesota, and so he came in lieu of one of 
them. 

There was quite a breeze blowing that morning, with a 
prospect of a gale toward the middle of the day. But the 
fishing tug which made Munising, its headquarters, was off 
the Grand Portal two or three miles, and if we could manage 
to get to that place in time, we were sure of being picked 
up by that steamer on its return. Ina very short time we 
“‘pulled up stakes” (see the origin of the phrase) and went 
aboard the Sand Piper. ‘Now don’t get scared!” said Skip- 
per Cox assuringly, as his vessel swung round till the wind 
filled tbejsails. And then away she went over the waves like 
a courser. Now it was that the Judge’s 220 pounds became 
useful. Seated amidships, it became his duty to ‘‘cut ship” 
by sliding to the right or left, according to the force with 
which the wind blew. Unfortunately tor our comfort, it 
came in cat squalls, and in spite of the nimbleness which 
fear lent to the ponderous Judge, it did seem that we would 
capsize. At any other time and place I think the shuttle- 
like swiftness with wnich his heavy keel slipped back and 
forth on the cross board would have produced boisterous 
merriment, but with the danger of capsiziug at any moment 
staring us iu the face, we watched the ponderous shuttle- 
like movement in solemn silence, with a feeling that as long 
as it was kept agoing the chances were with us. 

At length we reached the leeward side of the Grand 
Portal, where we lay in a little haven till the tug came along, 
when our boat was made fast to it and we were taken on 
board. By this time the wind had increased to quite a gale 
from the west, and the little steamer found it no holiday 
affair to plough her way through the rising waves. 

In a large tank aft the little cabin, a hundred fish or so, 
whitefish, lake trout, and perhaps some others, represented 
the morning’s catch. The lake fishing all the season has 
been poor, so poor that the catch had not defrayed the ex- 
penses, and in two weeks thereafter the tug was taken off 
that part of the lake. The fishermen with whom I talked, 
spoke freely of the annual decrease in the numbers of fish 
taken in the lake—a decrease which, if it continues but a 
few years longer, will see the end of the fishing industry on 
the lakes. 

Shortly after we went aboard and the little steamer was 
on her way, one of the men, who, with others, had just 
completed the work of cleaning the fish, seized a handful of 
the offal and threw the bloody mass overboard. A flock of 
gulls had been following and screaming in the wake of our 
vessel, and as soon as the mass struck the water they pounced 
down upon it and gulped such bits down as they maneged 
to get hold of. ‘‘Feeding the gulls” was an every-day oc- 
currence with these fishermen, and the birds had learned not 
only to follow the vessel but to look for their choice food, 
at the motion of ahand. A bit not too large was gulped } 
down in a trice, but if it were too large to swallow readily, 
the finder would cither drop it after an ineffectual effort to 
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swallow, or else be robbed of it by some of his greedy eom- | it. At one time, about eight o’clock in the evening, we 


panions. Frequently two, three or more would get hold of 
the same morsel, and sometimes a straggler, who could not 
find a beak-hold in the piece itself, would seize a neighbor 
by the wing and swallow at that. And such a screaming 
and flapping of wings would ensue, until perhaps the flock 
would fall to the water, where the screaming and flapping 
might go on for some moments longer until indeed the morsel 
were swallowed or else lost in the waters. 

About 3 P. M. we reached Munising, and the seat of the 
Judge’s trousers being greatly worsted by the morning’s work 
balancing the Sand Piper, we went into quarters to give him 
a chance for repairs. 

Our camp we made on the bay shore under the shadow 
of a cluster of maples, and within thirty yards of the tent, 
ina dimple in the bay’s bottom, we caught with the fly 
speckled trout of fair size and of gamy quality. The only differ- 
ence we could discover between them and their cousins of the 
streams was in their color. The markings were the same, but 
their bright colors had faded out. At the dock we were told, 
trout from two to three pounds in weight were frequently 
taken. The natives insert hooks in an empty metallic rifle 
cartridge and pouring melted lead into it, make a grappling 
hook that never fails to do its work when once in a trout’s 
mouth. This cluster of hooks they bob up and down and 
the large trout, attracted by the polished shell, lay hold and 
are yanked to the dock. 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
Sixth Paper. 


8 we floated out of Lake Marsh it was known that some- 
4 where ahead there would be found the largest rapids on 
upper river, and by some form of improper interpretation the 
from our Indians, or in some way we had the idea that they 
would occur very soon, within three or four miles, so to 
speak, and I undertook the herculean task of walking on 
ahead on the beach and finding them to signal the raft so 
that it would have ample time to reach the bank, for the 
river was now 500 to 600 yards wide in places. It turned 
out afterward that the rapids were more than fifty miles 
further on. I had walked more than three miles when I 
came to a peculiar kind of creek distinctive of this district 
of the river, that is, not very wide, but altogether too wide 
to jump, with slippery slopes of clay, and so deep that the 
bottom could not be seen or reached with a pole. These 
streams have a current like a glacier, and the one that 
stopped me—and I suppose all ,he rest—had the same un- 
varying width for over a half a mile from its mouth, beyond 
which I dare not go for fear the raft passing me, when I 
returned and fought mosquitoes, and waited for it to come 
along, when I would have the canoe pick me up. 

The first traveler along the river was one of our old 
Tahk-heesh friends, who came down paddling his cotton- 
wood canoe with his family, a squaw and three children, 
wedged in the bottom. He comprehended my situation and 
I tried to make him understand that I wanted simply to 
cross the canal-like creek, while he, remembering a few 
trifles he had received at a few camps back, thought he 
would extend his services and take me a short way down 
the river, to which I did not object, still believing that the 
rapids were but a short distance ahead. The rain was fall- 
ing in a persistent drizzle, which, coupled with my cramped 
position in the rickety canoe made me feel anything but 
comfortable. My Indian patron was evidently fecling 
worried about not meeting other Indians (for he had previ- 
ously promised me that he would have a number at the 
rapids to portage my effects around if my raft went to pieces 
in shooting them, as they were all confident it would) and he 
was stopping his not unmusical gurgling strokes of his 
paddle every minute or two to scan the river banks or to 
listen if he could hear anything of them. Fizally he became 
discouraged at the prospect, after he had descended about 
three or four miles, and diving down into a mass of dirty 
rags and Indian bric-a brace of all sort he fished out one of 
the brass mounted Hudson Bay flint lock horse pistols I have 
already described in a former article as _ 2 of their possible 
possessions, and I was horrified at the sight for I felt sure he 
was going to useitasasignal. He took out the bullet and held 
itin his teeth, and I felt the least little bit better but stil] 
terrified beyond measure, and it was not until he pointed it 
directly at ine in the other end of the canoe that I felt at all 
safe, and as I heaved a deep sigh of relief, he fired, and 1 
could not help but thrill with the liveliest gratitude for his 
consideration fer me, and the warmest admiration for his 
indomitable courage as he stood unflinchingly at the butt 
of it and pulled the trigger. For fear that he might ask me 
to fire the next one, however, I told him in the sign lan- 
guage that. I would swim ashore and run around in the 
woods and back country and leok them up, if that didn’t 
bring them to a response. It awakened no reply, from which 
I inferred that none of the others had mule pistols, at least 
within a radius of 500 miles of here, or probably did not fire 
them off, and as it was getting well along in the evening my 
“Stick” friend pointed his canoe for an old camping place 
on the east bank of the river (although the canoe was so 
warped and its nose so broken that you could have conscien- 
tiously said it pointed in any direction), and with a lew 
strokes of his paddle he was soon at the shore and I went 
into the simplest camp I ever did in all my life, for all that 
was done wus to pull an old piece of canvas over a pole and 
crawl under it and imagine it kept out the rain, which it did 
about as effectually as if it had been a crochet tidy. I cer- 
tainly think that if he had covered me with his horse-pistol 
again it would at least have been warmer. 

There was one good thing about a rain storm in Alaska, 
however, and that is the philosophical repulsion that exists 
between a moving two-grain rain-drop and a stationary 
grain of mosquito when they come in contact. All along 
this bank the dense willow growth crawled up and leaned 
ovcr the water, and I was afraid there was no camping 
place to be found, until I saw a place where a little spur of 
spruce-clad hillocks infringed on the shore, and here I halted 
the raft and we made an uncomfortable camp. Everywhere 
we could see muskrat wakes as they went swimming back- 
ward and forward across the river, but we secured none. 
Fish of some sort kept jumping in the river, but the most 
seductive ‘‘flies’ were uprewarded with a bite, although 
the weather was not of the kind to tempt one to hunt or fish 
simply for sport. 

The next day, the 30th of June, was but little better, and 
we got away late from our camp, our Tahk-heesh friend 
accompanying us in his canoe for the purpose of telling us 
just where we should find the rapids, and of course, disap- 
peuring abead so as to keep us feeling more anxious about 


| heard roaring ahead as we swung round a high clay bluff, 
| and were conscious of the fact that we were shooting for- 
ward at a more rapid gait, and the raft was swung on shore 
and a prospecting party sent out, which revealed that there 
were rapids extending a distance out into the river, but of 
no consequence to us. In fact, they were directly in front 
of our position on the shore, and so swiftly was the current, 
that we could not get out into the stream fast enough to 
avoid sticking on the rough bar of gravel and boulders, and 
shortly after the crew on jumped in and were preparing to 
pry the raft round into the stream, the most violent splashing 
was heard on the outer side of the craft, and it was soon 
found that a goodly-sized grayling had hooked himself into 
a line that some one had allowed to trail over the logs in 
their hurry and excitement of attending to more important 
duties connected with the supposed rapids. He was 
divorced from the hook and when thrown over another 
one repeated the operation, and it soon became evident that 
we were getting into the very best of fishing waters. After 
the raft swung clear of the outer boulders of the reef, several 
lines and flies were gotten out and it was quite amusing and 
entertaining to see the long ‘‘casts” or rather attempts at 
them as we rushed by distant ripples near the bends of the 





banks, more than one of which were successful in landing 
a fine grayling. 

That evening we camped late (about 10 P. M.), near where 
a couple of ripples were formed by gravel bars running out 
into the stream, and some fifty or sixty grayling rewarded 
the three lines that were kept going until about 11, or till it 
was too dark to fish with any comfort. The grayling 
caught that evening seemed to be of two distinct sizes, the 
larger averaging about a pound in weight, the smaller about 
one-fourth as much. 

On the morning of July 1, we approached the great 
rapids of the Yukon River, our adventures around which 
shall form the main part of the next article. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
Twelfth Paper—Folk-Lore. 
THE ADVENTURES OF KUT-O-YIS. 


ONG ago there lived on the Maria’s River a very rich 

old man, and he had a wife and three beautiful daugh- 

ters. Ail the young men looked at these young women and 

wanted to marry them, but their fathersaid no. Noone but 

the richest young man could have his daughter. Krom a 

far off camp came a young man, very rich, and he married 
the three sisters. 

After a time this young man began to treat his old father- 
in-law very badly. He took all his dogs away from him and 
his weapons, and gave him very little to eat. Not far from 
where they lived was a large cave, where this son-in-law, 
whose name was Many Feathers, kept a herd of buffalo, and 
every time he wanted meat he would let one out and kill it. 
One day, when he let one out, he only wounded it, and it 
ran out on the prairie. He gave his father-in-law a bow and 
arrows and sent him after it,, Thesold man chased the 
buffalo a long way, but could not catch it. As he was going 
along the trail he picked up a large clot of blood wiich had 
dropped from the animal’s wound and _ hid it in the folds of 
his robe. When he returned home Many Feathers was very 
angry, and he said: ‘‘Why did you not kill that cow?’ 
‘‘Because I couldn’t catch it,” replied the oi¢ man. ‘‘What 
did you pick up out there on the prairie?” ‘‘Nothing,” said 
the old man. ‘‘I ran a prickly pear in my foot and stooped 
to pick it out.” 

Then the old man went to his lodge and said to his wife, 
“Go quickly, old woman, and get some water, | havea 
clot of blood which we will boil and eat.” When the water 
was hot they threw the clot of blood in it, and pretty soon 
they heard a cry like that of a child, but they looked in the 
kettle and could see nothing. Three times they heard this 
cry, and when they looked in the kettle the third time they 
saw a beautiful baby boy, and they took him out and aumed 
him Kiat-d-y¥s: Clot of Blood. In one day the boy grew to 
be a man, and he said to the old man, ‘‘Father, why have 
you nothing to eat in your lodge?” Then the old man told 
him how his son-in-law had taken all his dogs and weapons 
away from him, and that they would have st:rved to death 
had it not been for their youngest daughter, who stole a 
little meat for them whenever she could. ‘Never mind, 
father,” said Kfit-6-y¥s, ‘‘let us make a bow and arrows and 
a knife and we will go hunting.” When they had made the 
weapons they went out on the prairie and Kiut-d-yis killed a 
fat cow. 

When they were skinning it the old man saw Many Fea- 
thers coming toward them, and he was afraid; but is tit-d-yi 
lay down behind the buffalo and said: *‘Let him come, I will 
kill him.” When Many Feathers came up close he said, 
“Who killed that cow?” “I did,” replied the old man. 
“Well, I am going to kill you,” said Many Feathers, and he 
commenced to string his bow, but Kfit-6-yis jumped up and 
shot an arrow through his heart. Then they went home and 
Kfit-6-yis killed the old man’s oldest daugiters, for they had 
not pitied him, and he took the youngest one for his wife. 

Now, way out in the Sweet Grass Hills, there lived a big 
wolf, so big that a man was only a mouthful for him. 
Kfit-6-yis went to kill this wolf. When he came to where 
the wolf was, he let it swallow him, and when he gct iu its 
belly he found many people there, some dead and some yet 
alive. And Kfit-6-yis said to the living, ‘‘Get up and dance,” 
and they all danced. Kfit-d-yis held a knife firmly on the 
top of his head and every time he danced the knife cut into 
the wolf’s heart, and pretty soon they felt the animal sway 
and fall over dead. Then they cuta hole in its side and 
crawled out, and Kiit-6-yis took off the scalp and gave it to 
the sun. 

Kiit-d-yis killed all the bad animals. There weie two 
great man-eating snakes which he killed, and he let only one 
little one live. ‘‘The peoplo will not be afraid of little 
snakes,” he said, ‘‘so you can live and make little ones.” 











New Guiascow Rop anp Gun Ciup.—At the annual 
meeting of the New Glasgow (Nova Scotia) Rod and Gun 
Club, held Jan. 31, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, H. T. Sutherland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John K. Fraser; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Howard 
Cavanagh; Executive Committee, W. B. Moore, R. A. 
Walker, Jas. 8. Fraser. The club is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, owns a club-house, boats, decoys, and a trap-shooting 
outfit, and the members expect to do some tall shooting this 
season. 
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November, the young males retain theirs much longer, and 
the females do not drop their antlers until the spring. The 
possession of these weapons at a period when they may be 
so useful in aiding their possessors to obtain a fair share of 
the food, which can only be secured with some exertion, 
enables the younger and weaker members of the herd to 
stand on a more nearly equal footing with the stronger than 
they would have if they were without horns. This struggle 
fer food continues during the whole winter, for in the region 
inhabited by the caribou the snow often covers the ground 
until May or June, and during all or the greater portion of 
this time food must be obtained by digging. During the 
winter the females are carrying their young, and therefore 
require more nourishment than do the males, young or old, 
and this may account for the fact that the horns are retained 
until the time when the young are about to be brought forth. 
This explanation of the existence of horns in the female of 
Rangifer grenlandicus tarandus and its southern race seems 
on the whole not unreasonable. 

I should like to ask your many Canadian readers whether 
any of them can suggest an explanation which is more sat- 
isfactory than the one I have mentioned, or can add any- 
thing to this. I should be much gratified to learn through 
your columns or otherwise what views are held on this sub- 
ject by those who live nearest to the home of the caribou. 
Gero. BrrD GRINNELL. 


ADIRONDACK FOREST WASTE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You are keeping the Adirondack Park question before 
the people. 1 am very glad to see the interest in it mani- 
fested by so many of the newspapers. But the side taken 
py the city papers is not the only strong side to the question. 
[ am, as an individual, as much interested as any one can 
be in the preservation of the forest. My whole property in- 
terest is in the proposed park, and aside from this, I have 
given the subject of forest protection much thought, and 
have looked on with much anxiety at the destruction going 
on each year about me. -There seems to be a general feeling 
that as soon as one is in the woods he is to have full liberty 
in all directions. If he wants a bit of wood ever so small 
he takes it from any tree within reach, no matter if it does 
destroy a large tree, valuable for lumber or shade. 
jsThe lumbermen, at least in this section, have never been 
particular about the timber taken from their lands. Their 
only aim has been to get all that would make lumber at that 
cutting, for in most cases fires follow the choppers within 
one or two years, and after the fire, in most cases, the land 
goes back to the State for non-payment of taxes. 
~ The most destructive interest at work in this section is the 
cutting of spruce for clapboards. Very few trees are either 
large enough, or free from knots, to make clapboards. They 
must round up at the small end of the log fifteen inches at 
least, and where one leg is taken twelve fect long, fit for 
clapboards, there will be from two to three otber logs which 
would make good lumber, but as they are not wanted, 
they are left to rot on the ground with all tie other 
cuttings in making roads and clearing away from 
the stump by the chopper, the whole forming a_ nice 
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place to start a fire. Within ten 
to the State 1 this way. 
hark is also very destructive to the forest in this season. 
does not pay to draw the logs to mill for lumber. 


there are at least twenty other trees broken or cut down. 


Most of the pine cut in this township in the last fifteen years 


has been cut to make shaved shingles, and as not one pine in 
tive that are cut down will make shingles, there are hundreds 
of large pines on the ground rotting away. 

A few weeks since I was in Malone and Potsdam. Each 
village is the center of quite a lumber interest. I met many 
persons who, knowing I lived in the woods, wished to talk 
about the proposed park, and I was greatly surprised to tind 
so few persons who knew anything about the woods; but 
they seemed astonished that any one should think them of 
importance enough to need legislation for their preservation. 
Among others, | met several members of both branches of 
the Legislature. They, too, wished to talk about the woods, 
and were glad to hear the other side of the story. ‘The real 
interest of Franklin county is the preservation of every bit 
of forest, but I fear the controlling influence will be the 
lumber interest, which means the cutting of everything pos- 
sible to be made use of, either as lumber, firewood, or bark. 
Then much of the land will go to the State, as it is worth 
nothing for agriculture, 

The one great complaint of the residents in the proposed 
park has been that the State holds its land but pays no taxes. 
They are right when they complain of this. As in my own 
case, Lam the only resident in this road district, which is 
seven miles long; and nearly all the land has gone to the 
State, If the State pays no highway taxes 1 must do all 
the work on this seven miles of road. 

Of the proposed bills Senator Lansing’s is the least objec- 
tionable to the inhabitants of this section, and if it should 
pass, it would have to be changed in many ways to be of any 
value, 
fenders must be made in every case or the law would be 
worse than no law. A great majority of those who frequent 
the woods look upon State lands as open to plunder for all 
purposes without a chance for punishment. They call it 
“God's land—free to all.” A. R. FuLier. 

WeEAcHAM Lakpr, Adirondack. 








HORNS OF THE FEMALE CARIBOU. 


Kittior Forest and Stream: 

I note with pleasure that you are bringing out a new 
edition of Judge Caton’s admirable work on the antelope and 
deer of America. The volume is one which should be in the 
hands of every still-hunter who desires to really know about 
the game which he pursues. This announcement and the 
perusal of your notice of the book leads me to think that 
this isa fitting time to ask a question of your readers in 
relation to one species of our deer. 

[do not know that the fact that the female caribou is 
always or nearly always provided with horns has ever been 
satisfactorily explained. This is the only species of our deer 
in which that sex bears horns, though there are on record a 
very few cases in which the female Virginia deer has been 
found to have one or a pair of simple spike horns. It is not 
tobe supposed that in the caribou these horns have been 
retained in the female without some reason. What is it? 

An intimate knowledge of the life history of the caribou 
would no doubt furnish a clue to the anomaly, but unfortu- 
hately very little is known of the habits of thespecies. Dur- 
lng a recent visit to the home of the woodland caribou I 
received some information which perhaps gives a hint as to 
one use of the antlers to the female Rangifer. It is well known 
that the caribou, during the greater part of the winter, sub- 
‘ist almost wholly upon the reindeer moss which they obtain 
by scraping away the snow with their fore feet. When the 
snow covers the ground to any considerable depth, the pits 
Which they dig to reach the food below, are excavated with 
considerable labor, and each deer has to work hard for its liv- 
ing, At this season—in the case of the woodland caribou, at 
least—the males and females collect together in herds which 
nay number from ten to one hundred individuals. At this 
"me the stronger deer drive the weaker ones away from those 
Places where the food is best, or most easily accessible, and 
i asmall deer has scraped away the snow from a good 
leeding place some larger and stronger animal is very likely 
'o attack and chase it fiom the spot, and take advantage of 
the work done by the other. It will readily be seen that this 
Condition of things might operate very disastrously for the 
young and female deer, if they were no better provided 
With weapons of defense than the larger and stronger ones. 
ut while the older males lose their horns about the last of 
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A very strict enforcement of the law against all of- 








OOKING over a file of FoREsT AnD STREAM for the last 
six months, a few notes on the subject of the Ophidia 
seem to invite a little discussion. ‘‘Ouachita,” of Monroe, 
La. (Oct. 11), in allusion to my paper (Sept. 20) on the ‘‘spread- 
ing adder” or ‘‘puffing viper” (Heterodon), writes: ‘If my 
memory is not faulty { have found fangs in their mouths.” 
To this, in the issue Oct. 18, ‘‘S.” replies that he has ‘‘killed 
scores, but never found any fangs.” Now, like the men of 
Cowper’s poem on the chameleon’s color, both correspond- 
ents, ‘‘Ouachita” and ‘‘S.”” may be correct. ‘‘S.,” perhaps, 
sought Heterodon’s so-called fangs in the usual place, viz., 
the front of the upper jaw. ‘‘Ouachita,” perhaps, found 
them in the unusual place, at the back of the jaw; or, when 
he sought them they might have been erect and conspicuous, 
and when ‘‘S.” examined the snake’s mouth the fangs might 
have been depressed and inconspicuous. For, among the 
many seeming anomalies of serpent organization these harm- 
less Heterodons have not only a pair of long, fang-like teeth, 
but they are mobile, 7. e., can be erected or depressed and 
put to use at the will of their owner, like true viperine fangs. 
Only they are solid teeth after all, not perforated and 
grooved, or connected with a venom gland. The family is 
for this reason called Hetero-don, which word, divided into 
two parts, easily suggests its meaning. As hetero-dox is 
something contrary to a usual saying or belief, and hetero- 
geneous is a deviation from ordinary rules, so Hetero-don is 
an unusual or abnormal condition of teeth, supposing the 
normal rule to be a set of a regular and equal size, asin most 
harmless snakes; one of the latter group being called 
by some herpetologists 7so-dons, or even-toothed. Then, 
again, there is a family of Zycodons, which might be 
mistaken for venomous serpents, as they have a long, wolf- 
like tooth or harmless fang in front of the jaw, And there 
are the Oligodons or jaw-toothed snakes; the Anodons or 
toothless family ; and the Xenodons or strange-toothed family, 
of which Heterodon is a member. The Xenodons, natives of 
Brazil, bear just as bad a character there as do the poor little 
harmless Heterodons ot the north; they also have a movable 
back tooth, looking like a fang, but that does no injury. I 
believe I may claim to be the first who has described, if not 
the first who has observed this mobility in Xenodon’s fang- 
like teeth. I also saw and described J/eterodon’s fang which 
I saw moving while the snake was feeding, the latter fact 
being confirmed by Prof. E. ,™, Cope, who himself had seen 
the same, though not committing his observations to print. 
Long back teeth in several families of snakes have been 
well known to herpetologists; but none of them, so far as 
my researches have gone, have mentioned the mobility of 
those in the Xenodons; not even Dumeril, our first and best 
authority. Having heard of these ‘‘strange teeth” in the 
Brazilian Xenodons, and that the snakes were looked upon as 
venomous, I became very desirous to see a living example‘ 
and cre long I was able to examine the jaws of one, and then 
witnessed the working of this strange back tooth, and felt 
it, too, on pressing the jaw with my finger, as described in 
chapter XXII. of my work on snakes. These long teeth 
are, no doubt, useful in retaining the prey, which, for the 
most part, consists of toads and frogs swallowed alive and 
actively struggling. This singular dentition 1s only another 
example of those remarkable features in which snakes of 
such distinctly opposite families appear to be allied. Thus 
the innocent Heterodons have a broad head and a viperish 
aspect, even a movable fang, and in spreading themselves 
when molested they remind us of the cobra. 

The child mentioned by ‘‘S.” as having been ill after the 
bite of one of these ‘‘spreading adders,” was probably timid 
and delicate, and might have suffered similarly from the 
claws of a cat, orthe bite of any harmless animai. Terror 
alone would aggravate the danger. In the case of a cat, not 
the claws themselves, but the foreign and noxious particles 
which cling tothe claws may injure the blood. The ill 
effects, therefore, in ‘‘S.’s” little girl were not a proofef a 
venomous snake, though. even the contmon saliva of a non- 
venomous one may be acrid or injurious in the poor blood ot 
a feeble person. 

Though snakes may be broadly divided into the venomous 
and non-venomous, the teeth are largely concerned in classi- 
fication, and as regards dentition, only the true viperine 
snakes (among which the whole ratticenshe family is in- 
cluded), possess the solitary pair of moveable fangs, ‘‘soli- 
tary” implying the absence of simple teeth in the upper jaw. 
In replying to ‘‘Ouachita,” Sept. 20, last, I inadvertently 
said, ‘‘if he found four vows of upper teeth, he might be sure 
the snake was harmless.” I ought to have added, ‘‘except 
in the Laps,” the character of the Hlapide being a fixed fang 
anda jew simple teeth behind the fang. Of this group are 
the Indian cobras. North America has no true vipers, South 
America only two, as yet known; all the most dangerous of 
the western serpents belong to the rattlesnake tribe, Crotalide. 
‘‘Ouachita” suggested that ‘‘constrietors and venomous 















































| ‘snakes’ might distinguish the two great classes; but a very 


large number of the smaller harmless snakes seize their prey 
and swallow it quickly, never once loosening their hold of 
it, and therefore have no need to kill it by constriction. 
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Constrictors proper, are for the most part the largest and 
most powerful snakes, boas, etc., though several smaller 
families are truly constrictors, such as the American racers, 
and the little Hiaphts of the eastern continent. And it is 
remarkable that some small snakes, though tot true con- 
strictors, that is, with an especial organization to enable 
them to constrict, make use of their coils to control unman- 
ageable prey. This I have seen on several occasions while 
watching snakes feeding. In the small Brazilian Heterodon 
@orbignit, which feeds on frogs, I once noticed the snake 
trying to swallow an inconveniently large frog, when Heter- 
odon brought its coils to its assistance, to—as it were—help 
hold down its prey while it got a more convenient hold. 
Xenodon also does this, and so does the English common 
snake. It never occurs to them to kill the prey by con- 
striction, their organization and instincts not dictating such 
a process, but being sufficient in case of need to help them 
out of a difficulty. Indeed the more we watch a snake and 
study its habits, the more we find in it to excite our wonder 
—it may even be our admiration—considering how the lack 
of limbs is compensated by the extraordinary powers it pos- 
sesses to enable it to exist at all. Many readers of Forest 
AND STREAM enjoy such opportunities for observation on 
their own farms and fields, others on visiting zoological 
gardens can witness and study snakes, and should they hap- 
pez to be feeding at such a time, the observer can not fail 
to be interested and amazed at an organization so wonder- 
fully adapted to their needs. 

Before taking leave of the Heterodons, 1 may mention a 
vase ef the death-feigning, for which these curious little 
snakes are celebrated, and lately came to my knowledge. 
A lady in Florida was sitting reading on the piazza of her 
dwelling, when her son brought home and laid down near 
her a ‘‘spreading adder.” The ladies of the family objecting 
to such company, he gave the snake a kick and sent it 
several yards on to a gravel path. The lady, as she sat read- 
ing, glanced occasionally at the snake; which for a long 
while lay on its back so motionless that she thought it was 
dead. But by and by the reptile almost imperceptibly—so 
cautious and gradual were its movements—got itseif round 
to its natural position, and then by very slow and almost 
invisible degrees, crawled away till it reached a fence, when, 
like a shot, it was through and away out ofsight. The ledy 
thinks nearly two hours passed while the Héterodon was 
thus stealthily creeping off. The actions had certainly the 
suspicion of trickery; but, then it is possible that the snake 
was stunned and was thus slowly recovering from the 
injury. These Heterodons are worth studying. 








A Brack Prin iy a Hawr’s Maw.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
of Sing Sing, N. Y., one of the superintendents of bird mi- 
gration, made a strange discovery last week. A fine speci- 
men of the red-shouldered hawk (Buteo lineatus) was brought 
him by a friend. When he proceeded to skin the bird he 
was much surprised to find it in such good condition, and 
from this led to examine quite minutely the contents of its 
maw. Here he found portions of a f€oz, a salamander, a 
shrew, some feathers of a bird, and a bird’s head entire. 
But what was the Doctor’s astonishment to find a black pin, 
such a pin as ladies use in pinning their dresses. This was 
something new ir a naturalist’s experience, though had it 
been found in the crop of a domestic fowl the thing would 
not have seemed so strange. But now had the creature 
devoured a lady and found it hard to digest some of her 


pins? Here, however, the Doctor’s mind was soon set at 
rest. His friend told him that in baiting the trap to catch 


the hawk a dead snowbird had been used. ‘‘And that to 
make the bait look natural a black pin had been thrust 
down through the back of -the head and through the neck 
into the body to make the bait hold its head up.” This pin 
the hawk, in his voracity, had swallowed. But perhaps a 
more singular thing is, that after the hawk had been caught 
by one claw in the trap, he should still have persisted in cat- 
ing the bird, and swallowed the head whole.—A. H. G. 
(Scarborough, N. Y.). 


BREEDING OF SQuIRRELS.—ditor Forest and Siream: 
I see in the last two ForEST AND STREAMS statements of 
squirrels breeding in autumn as il it were something unusual. 
When I was a boy I shot gray squirrels with apn old Ken- 
tucky rifle full-stocked (what was left of it), loose in the 
lock, loose all over, and ran ninety to the pound. But it 
would put its bullet where you aimed it every time, and 
many a squirrel have I dropped with a hole through its 
head. That was in Ohio, and the point is, that we expected 
to find young squirrels in September about as much as in 
June; and many a young squirrel have I shot in the hazy 
days of the delightful Indian summer, when the hickories 
were loaded with nuts, and the sound of the dropping hulls 
and shells told too plainly where the nimble rodents were 
enjoying their breakfasts. It was an accepted fact that 
gray squirrels breed twice a year, and I was surprised when 
I saw that it was new to some of your correspondents.—S. 


ADIRONDACK WINTER Notes.—Thus far our winter has 
been favorable to the game. Deer are still roaming as they 
please. Partridges can get good feed, and as everything in- 
dicates an early spring, I think the prospects good for the 
season of 1884. I have seen no signs of the larger animals 
called wild; only one lynx crossed the clearing two weeks 
ago. Nosigns of bear nor cat, and no signs of wolves for 
the last five seasons. We have great numbers of the winter 
birds about the buildings; crossbills, snow buntings, finches, 
bluejays, and a little bird of the size and plumage of the 
goldfinch, who also has his note. 1 have not thought best 
to kill one to decide who he is, as 1am too glad to see him 
about the door. Have heard only one owl during the 
winter; one of the smal] ones who came out before our last 
thaw. —A. R. FuLLER (Meacham Lake, Adirondacks, Febu- 
ary, 1884). 


Butcuer’s Worx.—St. Albans, Vt., Feb. 11.—Some 
weeks ago, I found in a thicket what appeared to be the re- 
mains of a finch. The bird was suspended by the neck in a 
crotch, and the back of its head and its brain were wanting. 
I thought it might possibly be the work of the great northern 
shrike. At any rate, the bird was hung up in a very butcher- 
like manner. I have known several instances of the shrike’s 
breeding in this vicinity.—J. [No doubt the work of a shrike. ] 








QuaiL IN ConFINEMENT.—Mr. J. B. Battelle, of Toledo, 
O., has received from Tennessee a number of quail. He will 
domesticate them and, we understand, try to breed the birds 
in confinement. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


THE LAW AGAINST SPRING SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The long period of murky weather we have lately had 
started the woodcock and snipe to migrate from the south, 
and I have heard of quite a number having dropped in about 
Philadelphia and the near counties of New Jersey. The 
cold snap coming on us at the present time, although not 
severe, will cause our early visitors to seek springy spots as 
the ground has hardened again, and in ordinary places can- 
not be punctured by the bill of either woodcock or snipe. 

Friends who were near Absecom, N. J., fitting up a new 
club house, last week, told me they started a few Wilson’s 
snipe on the fresh meadows berdering the salt marshes near 
that place, and I have every reason to believe their report. 
Of course the bulk of birds will delay their coming until the 
weather is fairly settled and the frost is entirely out of the 
ground, but I think we will have poor snipe shooting this 
spring with us, for the reason that the birds will not in any 





















THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


§ le following circular concerning the proposed investi- 
gation of the English sparrow explains itself: 


The American Ornithologists’ Union, an organization resembling 
the British association of similar name, and including in its active 
membership the most prominent ornithologists of the United States 
and Canada, purposes, among other objects already engaging its at- 
tention, to determine as nearly as possible the true status in America 
of the European house-sparrow (Passer domesticus), commonly 
known as the English sparrow, in so far as the relations of this bird 
to mankind are concerned. The Union hopes to secure through the 
solicited testimony of others, as well as the personal observations of 
its members, the facts necessary to settle the question of the eligi- 
bility or ineligibility of this sparrow as a naturalized resident of this 
country. 

The question of the European house-sparrow in America is regarded 
as one of great economic consequence, to be determined primarily by 
ascertaining whether this bird be, upon the whole, directly or indi- 
rectly, injurious or beneficial to agriculture and horticulture. Its 
economic relations depend directly and mainly upon the nature of 
its food; indirectly upon the effect, if any, which its presence may 
have on useful native birds and beneficial insects. 

The accompanying formula of questions is respectfully submitted 
tothe attention of those who may be able and willing to record state- 
ments of positive fact and value derived from their own experience. 
Concise and unquestionable answers returned to the undersigned on 
inclosed blank, or otherwise, or communicated to any member of 
the committee will be appreciated and prove of high value among the 











~ Mountain Deer—Western, # f .... 


data upon which it is hoped that this vexed question may be set at 
rest. The evidence thus obtained will be carefully considered by the 
committee in preparing its reportto the council of the Union, and a 
digest of the same, with recommendations, if any, will be submitted 
by the council to the mature judgment of the Union at its next annual 


meeting. 


The following named active members of the Union were at the 
first congress appointed a committee to investigate and report upon 


this subject: 


Dr. J. B. Holder, of New York, Chairman; Mr. Eugene B_ Bicknell, 
of New York; Mr. H. A. Purdie, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Nathan Clifford 
Brown, of Pordand, Me.; Mr. Montague Chamberlain, of St. John, 
New Brunswick; the committee having the power of increasing its 


membership at its discretion. Dr. J. B. HoLpER, CHAIRMAN, 


(American Museum of Natural Histcry, Central Park, N. Y. City.) 


New York, February 2, 1884. 


The appended list of questions show very clearly the 


character of the information desired: 


1. Is the European house sparrow (Passer domesticus) known in 


your neighborhood. and if so, about when did it appear? 

2. Is your neighborhood city, suburbs or country? 

3. Is this sparrow abundant? 

4. Is it increasing in numbers? 

5. How many broods and young, yearly, to a palr? 

6. Is this sparrow protected by law? 

7. Is it artificially fed and housed? 

8. Does it molest, drive away or diminish the numbers of native 
birds ? 

9. If so, what species? 

10. Does this sparrow injure shade, fruit or ornamental trees? 

11. Does it attack or injure garden fruits and vegetables? 

12. Does it injure grain crops? 

13. Is it an insect eater or a seed eater? 

14. What insects, if any, are chiefly eaten by this sparr)w? 

15. What is the principal food it carries to its young? 

16. What insects, if anv, are carrie@i by it to its young? 

17. Does the food of the old bird vary with the seasons, and if so, 
n what way? 

18. Does the food of its young vary, and if so, how? 

19. If any insects are eaten, are they beneficial or injurious species? 

20. Does this sparrow eat the larvee of the vapourer moth (Orzyia 
leucostigma)? 

21. Does it eat ichneumon flies? 

22. Do you determine the nature of this bird’s food and that fur- 
nished by it to its young by inference, direct observation or dissec- 
tion? ¢ 

23. Have any injurious insects been exterminated or materially 
lessened in numbers by this sparrow? 

24. Have any injurious insects increased in numbers, or appeared 
where unknown before, in consequeuce of the destruction of other 
insects by this sparrow? 

25. Have these sparrows in your neighborhood been destroyed 
systematically or otherwise, and if so, by what means? 

26. What bounty, if any, has been offered tor their destruction? 

27. What is the general sentiment or balance of public opinion re- 
specting the European house sparrow in your locality? 

28. On the whole, in your judgment, is this sparrow an eligible or 
ineligible species in this country? 





FUR QUOTATIONS. 


7 following prices. for prime skins only, according to size, color 
and quality, as realized by the New York commission mer- 
chants, have been furnished by Messrs. Wm. Macnaughtan’s Sons, 
commission merchants, No. 3 Howard street, New York: 
Antelope—North America, raw, # 1b... ....-8 30@ = 25 

Dressed, as to quality, ? th.. hose . 1 00@ 1 2 


Deer—Miorida, raw, @ M............ oe cece ceccccevssones 30@ «40 
Rocky Mountain, raw, @ M ............ 0... cece cee eee ee 30@ =35 
Pacific Coast, raw, @ MH... ................. veceeeees 20@ 80 

Elk—Pacific Coast hides, ®  ............... eesaumaanaee 20@ 30 
PE, BE OP cinesencanserssavececueas < wewseceer 25@ 30 
Dressed, as to quality, @ ™ .................... ate 5G 80@ 1 00 


200, 25 


Reindeer—American, raw, # ................... ..--- 80@ 35 








Dressed, as to quality ......................2... ....  80@ 100 
Beaver—Labrador, large..................... -_ .... 8 00@10 00 
Lake Superior and Canada, large.... ... ....... ......- 6 00@ 8 00 
Upper Missouri, large.............  sip.cte oes hcwiosins oe sou TMD ae 
Southern, large... ic wast cuce ue cea tae see .. 8B 00@ 5 00 
Badger—American, large and full furred, each ........... sO@ 1 00 
Bear—Hudson's Bay, black, large, each ... pie lamaee 15 00@30 00 
United States, brown, large, each....  ....... estes cintnte 7 0010 00 
Southern U. S., black, large, each.................-.....- 7 00@10 00 


Cubs from \% to 4% of the above. 
Buffalo robes, in bulk ...... ; Pueesievencvin 8 00@10 00 
Buckskin—Western, @ Th ................ cc cece cece cece eens 1 00@ 1 25 
Pacific Coast, # tb.... 1 2@ 1 75 
Cat— Wild, each 40@ 60 
eee 10@ 30 
Ermine and white weasel ........... . 5@ 10 
Fisher—Dark cased ........4... 2.2... 00@12 00 
ORD sco wisivecee-avee pn descna ttasan 00@10 60 





met Or ade 








ND nies Sin se tae ais ai ae emee Paes 40ide aber eer 00@ 8 00 
Fox—Red, United States, each ............. ...... ........ 1 40@ 1 60 
Bled, TORTIOTEOS 20... ccc ccc ccccenecdccscccecceccvcccens 60@ 1 80 
SE NN So 6 sins nce nin aevdsanivanncssay'nspdisjesios® ... 8 00@ 6 00 
Gray, United States ............ 0... cece cece eee e cee ..... 1 0@ 1 10 
Kitt, North America...... ..........cccescccccceccce « oe HQ 
Silver, North America........ 25 00@50 00 
ERA IRNUEND 050560265 Seve Ged 5b 405 6 Sueee pe Seuin@n anes 4 00@ 5 00 
Minnesota ................... by, Ber oh aemeeoaneennaate 3 00@ 4 00 
IEEE oo. Je cde dieccanwcaenssaswinwigs cdueeeaharcadencee 2 00@ 3 00 
rr gens nentnnaencwoy, nveead ened oe ie 
Mink—Pale, Southern U.S............0 cece cece cece eee ee ees 40@ 50 
Pale, Western United States ...............0.... 202 ceeeee 60 = 70 
SOT, SERIIEID a0. sig ova cs.coms codes snbinvens evs piee's Gheu.ciees 75@ 1 00 
Dark, New England ............. er 1 00@ 1 2% 
Dark, Quebec and Halifax..... 1 25@ 1 75 








Musquash—Spring, Canada and Eastern..... : 


Spring, Western United States........................00- 14@ 18 
Spring, Southern United States............ ............. 10@ 12 
Fali, Canada and Eastern............................ «-- 16@ 18 
Fall, Western United States .....................00000e 10m 14 
Fall, Southern United States............ Saebaeeaa ss “mee 8@ 10 
Opossum—Cased, OMI0... .. - 2.22... ccc cecesceccccsecscceoes 0@ 40 
Southern United States and common...... Kats Baie Meae 0@ 15 


Otter—Labrador, cased ........ 
Northern United States 
Western United States . 
Southern United States 

TRAIT ——TEICNODD oo oias oink cccccccncuaccs gpee sesdecasecs 





EID REISER IO as 5 5. 5:6 00 00's :0:0'0s Quen lawas's.<4'0 engcan ane 90 

Southern United Gtates..... ....5....0cccccpcesscccccnevws 
Se, MINI, isis osc cts nccncgabbeocscccudeeene 2@ 3 
Skunk—Black cased, America .....................0.0+000: 1 W@ 1 30 

Short stripe, America 80 


Long stripe, America 
WOR, BEMENOOD  osncsdsecesesessccccse 
Territory, long stripe mien aesaig he 
Se MER: nea ss bane Vise satakods bap oenneer as aan 
i cckLon oss SARE wiees SENSES I Oey a cemennenoetuncs<aae 
MD sd ihgcanei enh pas wadas ene a Shoyee baekeisecaae eset 












great numbers migrate our way, but be attracted west of us. 


The vast extent of country inundated by the late overflow 
of western rivers will create most excellent feeding grounds 


when the waters have subsided to their normal condition, 


and the snipe will most surely seek them, and the migrations 
of the great body of birds will be to the west of the Alle- 


gheny Mountains on their way north. These inundated and, 


as it were, irrigated regions, will produce during the coming 
summer a rank and heavy growth of vegetation, and cause 
the grounds to be unfavorable for snipe, and we no doubt 
will be benefited by the birds returning to the south more 
directly passing our way on the Atlantic coast, thus allowing 


us the better to make their acquaintance. 
Sprigtail ducks are plentiful in our bay and river. Mr. 


Milburn has returned from a trip to-day with an excellcut 
showing. On both the New Jersey and Delaware State 
shores of the Delaware, the flats and marshes at low water 


are thronged with marsh ducks of all the varieties. The 
snow geese still remain in their favorite locality below Bom- 
bay Hook, and use the marshes there regularly. A few 
have been seen as high up as Port Penn, and a pair killed 


there. An albino mallard, or black duck—it is difficult to 
decide which—was shot near Chester, Pa., by a local gun- 
ner, who has brought it to John ‘Krider, Philadelphia, for 


mounting. 

Weare all hoping the States of New York, New Jersey 
and Delaware will pass a similar law relative to the web- 
footed game as our State did at the last session of its Legis- 
lature, and that we will soon have throughout the entire 
land the protection of all game in the spring. As yet the 
law applying to duck shooting in our State does not go into 
effect on the Delawnre, but applies only to inland waters, 
owing to the fact that our neighboring State across the river 
has pot adopted a similar one. As soon as New Jersey 
passes such an act there will be perfect protection for fowl 
in the spring; or, I should say, there will be a law providing 
for the protection of wildfowl, if it is ever carried into 
effect. We have, however, enough faith in the West Jersey 
Game Protective Association to believe it will see to the en- 
forcement of all laws which come under its jurisdiction. 

Spring appears to be near upon us, already shad fishermen 
are overhauling their gilling nets, and from talks with the 
weatherwise ones among them we are expected to have an 
early opening; but ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 16. Homo. 


UNIFORM NEW ENGLAND LAWS. 


W E give below the draft of the proposed uniform game 

law, which was adopted at Boston by a convention 
of representatives from the New England States. The move- 
ment is due to the efforts of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, and at the meeting the follow- 
ing Commissioners were present: Mainc—Hon. E. M. Still- 
well, Henry O. Stanley, J. H. Kimball; New Hampshire— 
E. B. Hodges, Edward Spaulding, Luther Hayes; Vermont— 
Hiram Cutting. Herbert Brainerd; Massachusetts—E. A. 
Brackett, Hon. E. A. Lathrop, Prof. H. W. Putnam; Rhode 
Island—Alfred A. Reed, John H. Borden, Newton Dexter; 
Connecticut—Dr. W. M. Hudson, Robert G. Pike, George 
N. Woodruff. Among the invited guests were His Excel- 
lency Gov. Robinson, Hon. George A. Bruce, president of 
the Senate; Charles V. Whitten, chairman of the Board of 
Aldermen; Rev. E. A. Horton, Hon. Chas. Levi Woodbury, 
Augustus Whittemore, president Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, and Wallace F. Robinson, president Produce Ex- 
change. 

The provisions adopted were as follows: 

Section1. It shall be unlawful to wilfully take or kill 
any woodcock, or ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, 
or any quail, between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15 following, within 
the limits of this commonwealth. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful to buy, sell, offer for sale or 
have in possession any woodcock, or any ruffed grouse, 
commonly called partridge, or any quail, between Jan. 1 
and Sept. 15 following, wherever or whenever the birds 
aforesaid may have been taken or killed. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful to wilfully take or kill any 
wood or summer duck, black-duck or teai between April 1 
and Sept. 1 following. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful to take or kill any plover, 
snipe, sandpiper, rail or any of the so-called marsh, beach or 
shoxe birds, except Wilson snipe, between April 1 and July 
1 following. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful to wilfully take er killany pin- 
nated grouse, commonly called prairie chicken or heath hen, 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15 following. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful to wilfully take or kill any 
wild or passenger pigeon, Carolina or turtle dove, herring 
gull, tern, sea swallow, or mackerel gull, between April 1 
and Sept. 1. 

Sec. 7. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
the preceding sections of this chapter shall be punished by a 
fine of $20 for every bird taken, killed, bought, sold, had in 
possession or offered for sale in violation of the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 8. Whoever takes or kills any domesticated bird 
not named in the preceding sections, except birds of prey, 
crows, crow blackbirds, English sparrows, jays, wild geese, 
herons, bitterns, and such fresh water and sea fowl as are 
not named in the preceding sections, or wilfully destroys, 
disturbs, or takes a nest of eggs of any undomesticated birds, 
except birds of prey, crows, crow blackbirds, English spar- 
rows and jays, shall be punished by a fine of $10 for every 
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such offense; provided any person above the age of sixteey 
ears having a certificate from the board of commissioners of 
inland fisheries and game, to the effect that said person jg 
engaged in the scientific study of ornithology, may take the 
nest or eggs of, or at any season of the year may take or kil] 
any undomesticated birds, except those named in section 1, 

Sec. 9. Whoever hunts, chases or kills a deer within the 
counties of Plymouth or Barnstable between Dec. 1 and 
Nov. 1 following, shall be punished by a fine of $100 for 
every such offense; and whoever in said counties at any 
times hunts or chases a deer with a hound or with any dog 
weighing more than 25 pounds, or hunts or kills a deer in any 
pond or river or within 100 yards thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine of $100 for every such offense. 

Sec. 10. Whoever takes or kills a gray squirrel, hare oy 
rabbit between Murch t and Sept. 15 following, shall be 
punished 7“ fine of $10 for every such offense. 

Sec. 11. Whoever at any season of the year takes, kills or 
destroys a game bird, hare or rabbit by means of a trap, 
snare, net or springs, or by the use of a ferret, or whoever 
for the purpose of taking or killing a game bird, hare or 
rabbit, constructs or sets any trap, snare, net or springs, or 
uses a ferret, or whoever shoots at or kills any wild fowl] or 
any of the so-called shore, marsh or beach birds, with or by 
the use of a battery, swivel or pivot gun, or by the use of a 
torch, jack or artificial light, shall be punished by a fine of 
$20 for every such offense. 

Sec. 12. The possession of any deer, or of any of the birds 
or animals mentioned as protected in sections 3, 4, 5, 6,8 
and 10 of this chapter, during the time in which the killing 
or taking of the same is forbidden, shall be prima facie 
evidence of the unlawful killing of the same. 

Sec. 13. The commissioners of, inland fisheries shall have 
authority to act as game commissioners also and their 
authority shall extend to the protection and preservation of 
game birds and animals in like manner as to fishes. 

Sec. 14. It shall be the duty of every officer qualified to 
serve criminal processes to arrest without warrant any per- 
son whom they shall find violating any of the provisions of 
this act. and bring such offender before a magistrate. Any 
officer neglecting or refusing diligently to enforce the pro- 
visions of this act, upon proper information and complaint, 
shall be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 15. Any justice or magistrate on receiving proof, or 
having reasonable cause for believing in the concealment of 
any game mentioned in this act during the time the posses. 
sion of such game is prohibited, shall issue his search war. 
rant, and cause search to be made in any market, store or 
other building, except dwelling houses, or in any boat, car 
or vehicle of any description whatever; and for that end may 
cause any apartment, chest, locker, bex, crate, basket or 
package of whatever nature to be broken open and the con- 
tents examined. 

Sec. 16. All fines accruing under this act shall be paid 
one-half to the complainant and one-half to the city or town 
wherein the offense is committed. 

Sec. 17. Chap. 92 of the Public Statutes, chap. 199 of the 
acts of 1882, chap. 169 of the acts of 1883, and all acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Secs. 4, 7, 9 and 13 were recommitted to the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association for amendment; the rest were 
adopted for presenting to the Legislatures of the New Eng- 
land States as early as possible. 

The matter of fish laws was taken up, and it was voted 
that the closed time for lobsters should be from Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 15, and no lobster less than twelve inches should be 
sold. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 notice, in your issue of Jan. 24, an article on the «Por. 
formance of Shotguns,” signed ‘‘Backwoods,” and what he 
says in relation to the effectiveness of the ‘‘muzzleloader” 
over the new fangled ‘‘breechloader,” corresponds with my 
experience exactly. 

1 own a muzzleloader that was bought in New York city 
in 1849, for the sum of $60, and a better shooter no man 
ever carried. 1 have killed a single dove seventy yards with 
No. 7 shot, and many squirrels in the tops of the tallest 
cypress trees in our swamps, have fallen victims of its un- 
failing power. The gentleman from whom my father bought 
it (in 1855) told me that he had killed a buck with it 120 
yards, using common buckshot for his load. The charge 
was one dram of powder and thirteen buckshot. Now 
where is the breechloader that can make such a record as 
this? 

The barrels are worn as thin as a knife-blade at the 
muzzle, and within the past year it has, for the first time, 
shown signs of failing. It is a 18-bore, 32-inch, weighs nine 
pounds, Can you suggest a plan whereby I can thoroughly 
clean and resmooth the barrels? If this could be doie,! 
think it will shoot as good as ever. 

What I want, is a gun that I can kill a quail or dove with 
No. 8 shot, sixty yards, or seventy if need be, and a breech 
loader, chokebored or not, will not do it. At least 1 have 
never seen one that would, although my experience }s 
limited. OGEECHEE. 

WADLEY, Ga. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in your issue of Jan. 24 an inquiry as to the re 
spective shooting qualities of the muzzle and breechloading 
gun. I thought that question bad been unanimously, so fat 
as shotguns were concerned, settled in favor of the breech 
loader, but I see that away down in Virginia there is yet@ 
“doubting Thomas” on this subject. In answer to his i 
quiry as tothe proper performance of a good breechloader, 
1 would say that at forty yards, with 1} ounces of No.8 
shot (Tatham’s 400 to the ounce) and 5 drams of powder, 
good 10-gauge gun should put from 375 to 440 pellets in4 
30-inch circle, with penetration equal, if not superior, 1 
any muzzleloader it has ever been my fortune to experimen! 
with. Ido not believe that there ever was a muzzleloadet 
made, no matter how carefully bored, that would ere the 
same pattern and penetration as a chokebored breechloader. 
I do believe, however, that a greater quantity of powdet 
must be used in the breechloader to get equal results in pel 
etration with a muzzleloader, in guns of equal bore and the 
same weight of shot. Oct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have made some tests and trials that have been both sal 
isfactory and beneficial to myself. Last fall, before the 
opening of the season, I purchased an entire new outfit. The 
gun was the latest improved arm of one of our most prom 
nent American makers; a .12-30-74 modified choke. 

The pattern of this gun, as it came from the maker, W# 
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yery good, but did not quite suit me, so I set me about to 
improve it. As every one knows, the only means of securing 
a good pattern is by repeated trials at target, at different dis- 
tances, different amounts and kinds of ammunition and differ- 
ent manners of loading shells. Never having seen a target 
for such practices I made my own. In the center of a large 
sheet of paper, I drew a two-inch circle and colored it, then 
circle after circle, an inch between, until the diameter of the 
outside circle reached 24 inches. The distances shot at the 
above target were 45, 50 and 60 yards. 

After repeated trials, I found the proper charge to be 34 
drams Orange ducking powder to 14 ounces of No. 8 Le Roy 
shot, with two best pink-edge wads resting firmly on powder. 
and a light cardboard wad on shot. : 

With the above charge, my best patterns at 45 yards(strict 
measurement) were 163, 165 and 167 pellets within the 24- 
inch cirele, placing 2, 3 and 4 pellets within the 2-inch center. 

My experiments with greater charges at same target, but 
at greater distances, were equally as good. 

I also find that this gun will shoot B, BB and buckshot 
sufliciently well for any purpose. I should be pleased to hear 
the result of such trials as others may have made. 

PENNSYLVANIA: FARMER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 7, a correspondent from 
Vermont says, that in his experience the muzzleloader makes 
better pattern and penetration at long range than the breech- 
loader. My experience is just the opposite, and decidedly 
in favor of the breechloader. I have not owned one of the 
former for a number of years, but of the latter, 1 have had 
and tried at targets as many, probably, as any one in this 
State, and in every instance I have beaten the muzzle- 
loaders, 

There is a heavy muzzleloader of 6-gauge and 12 pounds 
weight owned near here; this gun was said to be a wonder- 
ful shooter. One day I shot a 9} pounds, 10-gauge Daly 
breechloader against it, each gun being loaded with 14 ounces 
shot. The big gun was so badly beaten at the first trial that 
its owner refused to continue shooting, saygng that his gun 
had fallen off very much in its shooting qualities, although 
before the trial he was very confident of success. 

Nearly all the guns in this vicinity are muzzleloaders, and 
if the statements ef the owners can be relied upon, they 
(like the wonderful Zulu gun advertised in some of the 
country papers, and sold for the high price of $5.00) will 
kill at any distance from 5 to 150 yards. The shooters about 
here, with few exceptions, use very large shot for all kinds 
of game, and occasionally kill a hawk or crow at 80 or 90 
yards, and without measuring the distance, they afterward 
declare that their guns are good for twenty-five rods every 
time. I saw the owner of one of these guns shoot a squirrel 
not over forty yards distant, and he afterward insisted that 
he killed it at fifteen rods. 

Your correspondent speaks of shooting foxes. I think I 
kill as many of them as any one, considering the number of 
shots, so far this winter, using a 10-gauge 9-pound 10-ounce 
Scott premier hammerless. I have killed nine foxes—every 
one I have shot at—and in only one instance have used the 
second barrel. The distances have been from twenty-five to 
seventy yards. This gun, however, is the best shooting 
brecchloader, for pattern and penetration, that I have ever 
owned. At forty yards, with 44 drams powder and 1% 
ounces Tatham’s: No. 8 chilled shot, it puts from sixty-five 
to seventy-two pellcts in a 12-inch square. 

If your correspondent ever indulges in trap-shooting, and 
will attend one of the shooting matches of the Boston Gun 
Club. on their grounds at Wellington, Mass., I will meet 
him there and shoot my hammerless Scott breechloader 
against the best muzzleloader he can find in the Green 
Mountain State, at any reasonable number of straight away 
clay-pigeons, at distances from twenty to forty yards rise, 
for fun or money, each gun to be limited to 1} ounces shot. 
Should he not wish to shoot himself, this is open to any 
resident of his or this State, barring professionals. 

C. M. Stark. 

DUNBARTON, N. H., Feb. 11, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad to see in your last issue, of the 7th inst., that 
several of your correspondents are as anxious as myself to 
know practically what our modern breechioading shotguns 
will do. 

Now, I am well aware that there are published tables of 
records of some guns of particular manufacture, and am 
equally aware of like tables published by some former 
writers on such subjects, ‘‘Frank Forester” for instance. 
Yet of all the guns 1 have handled (and they have been no 
inconsiderable number) I have shot very few indeed that 
came up to this theoretical scratch, so to speak, and of 
breechloaders, in my expcrience, not one in twenty wil) doit. 

Like your correspondent, ‘‘Buckeye,” I have been much 
interested in the discussion of hunting rifles (I do not claim 
to be a rifleman, yet I have used them just enough, as ‘‘the 
boys” say, ‘‘to keep my hand in”). My favorite weapon 
trom my boyhood up has been the shotgun. I may here re- 
mark that the rapid extcrmination of all the larger carn:vora 
and dangerous animals, except in the remotest 1écvalities, 
renders the pursuit of field sports one confined almost ex- 
clusively to that commonly pursued with the shotgun. 

Now, while we are all striving to attain the same end— 
the obtaining of the best and most suitable arm for a given 
purpose—let us by all means have the record and testimony 
of practical performance. 

lcan add my mite and affirmation to the truth of a re- 
maik made in that admirable work, ‘‘The Sportsmen’s 
Gazetteer” by Mr. Hallock, ‘‘that, after a most crucial test, 
the advocates of the chokebore are not satisfied as to re- 
sults.” No, gentlemen; many of the acquaintances of your 
correspondent are not satisfied. It may be advocated as an 
advaneement to trade and the demands of fastion, and, I 
may add, that unexplainable feature in human character 
that is constantly demanding something new; but many of 
us demand also a mixture of practical utility with the new, 
at least in the Backwoops. 

BEVERLY, West Virginia. 

(The comparison of the muzzleloader and the breech- 
loader is a dead issue. The muzzleloader is the gun of the 
past; the breechloader the arm of the present and future. 
More to the point than a discussion of muzzle vs. breech 
would be relations of experiments and tests_in loading to se- 
cure pattern and penetration. There is no question of the 
breechloader’s good qualities. Ineffectual results very 
probably follow from incorrect loading. We think that 
some hints on this point would prove of real service toa 
vast number ef sportsmen, and shall be glad to have com- 
jnunications on the subject. ] 
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THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Alas! that every one cannot be pleased! Alas! that in rifles, as in 
everything else, we cannot have in one arm all the elements desir- 


New York AssocraTion.—The parlor at Pinard’s was 
occupied last Monday evening by the members of the New 
York Association for the Protection of Game. There was{a 
large attendance, among others Vice-President B. T. Lud- Ma, tape ere oie ms : . 

. kin . . ls able In a hunting gun, and alas! again, that target rifles, gallery 
Hotes ae 5. = —— Hi. Ep meng ae \ rifles, long-range, short-range, light-ball, heavy-ball, express, non- 
olberton, J. Harson 4 oades, Henry 1. Carey, Lhomas N. | express, squirrel rifles, tiger guns, elephant rifles, magazine rifles 
Cuthbert and Henry N. Munn. Messrs. David W. Judd, | and singleloaders cannot all be “assimilated,” and one rifle evolved 
W. W. Heaton and W. B. Dickerman were elected to mem- sae bp jmalt foe all and for Kegon from the = to the 
° 3 "a 4 ; tebsea ort se » ouse- ri ‘ y like, e 
scranted, A leer fhtan: Gol Cheaaes lestomdied the mrss: | cask ee ali sat gna Tee eee Cort, eae 
» 5 2 x 8 te p n ves, astes will dl er, an gun-ma ers, as well as others, w 

bers of the association to distinguish the sex of brook trout. oat bles Gea eee individual taste, so many 
Mr. Fayette S. Giles was directed, by vote of the association, | “Tne .40-90-300 magazine rifle, first. proposed by me to the manufae. 
to attend the meeting at Delmorico’s on the subject of pro- | turers, and mentioned in my letter published by you Sept. 13, 1893, 
tecting the Adirondack forests. Mr. J. H. Goodwin, Jr., | snd from which all this discussion has sprung, was proposed as 4 

at = : ree = - Ds ro Ss me o¢ alu I y e elements desirable in 
inci game, pgtoctr fortis iy reported upon is] «ite gta be foals pe gun, andanecr 

, é Ss “J 8. strictures on ‘‘breechloaders”’ contained in the numerous letters of 
member said that to his knowledge quail and _part- a a by = ae em not are the ease 

a ; ae Y tht etter. was not pr- posed to construct a “‘bone-breaker” or 
aud ter ae r eS eee Ms ee — a “smasher.” as there are already enough of such guns now on the 

2 B =. 2 s 2 Ne se market, but to try to construct a gun that would throw.a naked 
quail served at a Fulton street restaurant recently and eee flat a trajectory as a. and prge en this was 

are a : ae 5 ‘he | great killing power, accuracy of shooting, ease of manipulation, 
couthaen cemminie tel comoce aie a pono 7? 7 ben aoa 4 of fire, aos salety to the shooter, together with = greata 

y ing he | see ue range of game that might be killed by it as might be possible. 
regular table @’hote dinner. The counsel of the board was] The .40-caliber was selected as a “compromise” between heavy and 
instructed to make an example of some prominent club or light caliber. Many like to shoot small caliberrifles at target in pref- 
=o a - . erence to heavy calibers. while there are, doubtles, many whose only 
restaurant instead of contining his efforts to street hucksters | game is that which requires light caliber. For many of these doubt- 
and minor dealers. Mr. Godwin said that his mair trouble Tess the .40-caliber is too heavy, as the ball might tear chickens or . 
now was with striped bass, which were sent to the market |‘Savirrels too ie ae tena ue eareioerarines to go lower tham 40. 

: - oe . car ou eis c ; | be | é S us ss 2 other end and make 
from a distance, and with lobsters which were brought to | it too little effective on the middle class of game. On the other hand 
market while entirely under weight. Mr. Munn spoke | it was not thought of as a gun to hunt grizzlies or other dangerous or 
earnestly in favor of so amending the game laws as to pro- | ferocious game. the ESOS RO conten outa neett elie, ete gate 
hibit the shipping through the State of any game when out | ;720% <P OWRD more than one rifle or to provide hinself with the 
of season. lt was not enough to make it unlawful to kill 
birds in this State. Something should be done to prevent 
this city and Boston from being open markets for the dis- 
position of the out-of-season game. Mr. Munn also called 
attention to the trapping of game, especially on Long Island, 
where the brakemen and others on the railroads bought the 
birds and sold them in the city. A resolution was passed 


heavy ‘‘bone-breaker” and “‘paralyzer”’ necessary for safety to him- 
asking the railroad authorities to check the practice. 

































self in hunting such game. At the same time a gun was sought that 
would not be wholly non-effective even-if by ehance one had, for his 
own safety, to ‘tackle a grizzly,’ but that would have the power and 
number of shots to take care of a cool man in a tight place. 

_ As the original proposer of this gun I am, of course, interested in 
its success, and all the discussion pro and con. that your paper has 
contained has been read with much interest. Now that the gun “has 
been born,”’ and has been tested by so high an authority as Mr. Far- 
row with such favorable resuits, let us see what we have: 

First—We have a gun whose range of game is greater than that of 
any .45-caliber rifle. its caliber and ball being small enough for smali 
game and yet its killing power being great enough for elks or boffalo, 
as witness the favor of tne .40-90 Sharps with a great many Western 
hunters on heavy game, and also witness the success of the .40-cali- 
ber military rifle now being experimented with by the British army, 
whore bio v is heavier in foot pounds than the blow of similar rifles 
of .45-caliber. 

Second—we have a gun whose trajectory is as flat as any rifle not 
especially made as an express—if not fully as flat as those—and one 
that will obviate the necessity for such close estimation of dis- 
tances within hunting ranges up to 200 yards. There bemg but three 
inches drop at the 200-yard target, when fired with the 100-yard 
(point blank) sight (Farrow’s letter in January 17 namber), any game 
within 200 yards would probably be hit in a deadly spot with the use 
only of one and that the point blank sight. Or, in other words, we 
have a rifle whose “dangerous space’’ has been much prolonged 
— the same space for the general run of .45 or .50 caliber 
rifles. 

Third—We have a gun whose accuracy of fire is as great, if not 
greater, than that of any other breechloader, one that will 
shoot where you hold it, and close to the same sp >t every time with- 
out cleaning and with a naked ball. Patched bullets may be used if 
desired in the same zun for accurate and close target shooting or for 
special shots in the field. It is true that I have not shot this gun as 
yet myself, and I therefore am not stating my own experience: but I 
for one am willing to take Farrow’s shooting in preference to my 
own as a specimen of what the gun can do in the shooting line. 

Fourth—We have a magazine gun, which, in spite of the experience 
of many, is undoubtedly the gun for hunting, and one that contains 
sufficient ammunition for almost any emergency, and from which 
shots can be thrown with almost incredible rapidity. when necessary 
Understand that I—no more than the advocates of the singleloader- 
do not believe in rapidity of fire as a necessity for the successful 
hunting and bagging of game. Cool and deliberate shooting from 
the singleloader will get away with rapid and wild shooting from the 
magazine gun every time; but times may come, and have come, in 
the experience of many, when the magazine rifle was a necessity 
to save one’s life, or to bag game badly wounded, but not killed by 
the first shot,or to assist in the rapid but cool shooting necessary when 
one wishes to secure meat from a startled herd of elk, when perhaps 
meat and not fine sport was the question for a hungry crowd depend- 
ing upon the success of the shooting. 

In proper hands the magazine rile no more cenduces to rapid or 
wild shooting than the singleloader. With skillful hunting one or 
two shots would probably bag the unsuspicious game, and then the 
magazine would be at once filled again, to have the full amount in 
reserve for any emergency, virtually using the gun under such cir- 
cumstances as a singleloader. In properhands agair no ‘dead lock- 
ing” of cartridges in the magazine would ever result; such accidents 
only showing carelessness and inattention, if not downright stupidity, 


WinprowL on THE Paciri: Coast.—East Portland, 
Oregon, Feb. 10.—What has become of the canvas-back this 
season? I have been living in Oregon twenty-seven years, 
and always found plenty of them on the Columbia bottoms 
from November to April. Have killed from fifty to eighty 
several times in one hunt. They are also very scarce in 
California this season. The climate is dryer than I ever 
knew it at this time of the year. There seems to be the 
usual flight of mallard, widgeon and other ducks, but no 
canvas to amount to anything. What few come, leave in a 
few days. The lakes are thick with what the Indians call 
Wappatoo, about like small potatoes, which are very sweet 
and have always been favorite food for eanvas-back ducks. 
I can not account for it, unless they have taken this season 
some other direction for their feeding ground. The geese 
this season, which always are so plentiful during November, 
took some other direction in their flight from the north last 
fall. I wish some of your subscribers will please state 
through your columns if there is the same scarcity of birds 
in their favorite Jocalities —T. H. P. 


FisHer’s Istanp.—A consignment of 130 quail has been 
received by the secretary of Fisher’s Island Club, to be put 
out on their island as soon as the weather allows it. More 
birds are on the way and the club has contracted for six 
hundred birds in all, intending to turn loose about this same 
number every spring. These quail are western birds, large 
and healthy, and can be inspected at the residence of Max 
WENZEL, 89 Fourth street, Hoboken, N. J. A Herald re- 
porter announces that the Fisher’s Island fresh-water ponds 
‘are to be stocked with fish, partly to afford angling to the 
club men, but mainly to attract waterfowl.” Wherein the 
said reporter is manifestly muddled. 





MeprnA Gun Cius.—Medina, N. Y.—The Medina Gun 
Club has been organized by the election of the following 
ofticcrs: President, C. F. Hurd; Vice-President, Fred Mead; 


Secretary, Harvey L. James, | M. D.; Treasurer, A. F. | on the part of those permitting them, the first care of any sports- 
Ellicott; Directors, Aaron Shisler, Frank Barker, A. A. | man, hunter, ranger or soldier being to keep his gun in thoroughly 


serviceable condition for any and all emergencies. 

Fifth—We have a gun whose safety cannot be greatly doubted. It 
is true that accidents to magazines have happened, but the liability 
to such accidents has been reduced toa minimum. In this gun the 
bullet is flattened on the _ not enough to destroy its fine-shoot- 
ing, but enough to keep the point of the bullet from resting on the 
primer of the cartridge in front of itin the magazine, and this, with 
the tight hold of the feeding spring, keeps the shock of. the recoil 
from having any very great liability of producing an explosion in 
the magazine. Apart frem the magazine we have a gun whose breech 
mechanism is more than omple strong to stand the force of the ex- 
plosion of the cartridge. Its bolt is held in place by a heavy strut in 
rear which must break before the bolt can be driven ba¢k by any 
force in the cartridge, and this strut is amply strong to stand any 
shock to which it may be subjeeted. 

I have the diagram of this mechanism before me. and from it I see 
that this strut is pivoted on the same screw as that upon which the 
hammer revolves. [tis short and thick and, when the gun is closed, 
stands leaning slightly from the vertical, and in the right direction 
to stand the strain—under the rear of the heavy breech block that 
closes up in rear of the plunger or bolt containing the firing pin. In 
this thix gun differs materially from the Winchester, for example: 
In the Winchester the whole strain is taken upon a pair of linksupon 
each side of the gun (1 have the Winchester diagrams also before me), 
whick links are not in a straight line when the gun is closed, but de- 
pend for their stiffness upon their hold upon the pin in the head of 
the lever: they are held upon this pin by the position of the side 
plates of the breech frame, these side plates being held in place by 
screws passing through and through—and should these screws 
“strip” their threads. or become worn and loose—then the side plates 
and links may, as they already have done. blow out from the links, 
slipping off the pin in the lever head and exert side pressure enough 
to tear off the side plates and then allow the bolt to fly back. 

Sixth—We have a gun whose weight and length are not excessive, 
but with sufficient weight to make the recoil of the 90 grains powder 
not unpleasant, and with the right length for a “‘handy” gun, either 
on foot or horseback, and still have sufficient length for good shoot- 
ing for the distance required. 7 : 

Seventh—We have a gun whose ammunition is not bulky or heavy 
or unreasonably long. Its powder and lead are about as 1 to 3; its 
bullet is.2% calibers long, is naked, and has sufficientcannelures to, 
hold lubricant and take the grooves of the rifle properly, and the 
300 grains lead has sufficient “staying power” and “remaining 
velocity” to give a good account of itself at the distanees for which 
itis intended. Being mtended for only short or hunting distances 
proper—say up to 200 or 250 yards—its route, flight, ete., at longer 


Smith. The objett of the association is the enforcement of 
the laws regarding illegal killing of game out of season and 
for the mutual benefit and pleasure derived from the meet- 
ings of the members. Bi-weekly meetings will be held and 
glass ball shoots indulged in. The membersbip now num- 
bers seventeen, which, it is anticipated, will be increased to 
twenty-five or thirty. 

WIsconsIn AND Mroentean.—Mr. H. F. Whitcomb, of 
Milwaukee, general passenger agent of the M. L. 8S. & W. 
R. R., will shortly publish a guide and map of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The map will be of such detail that 
it will very materially aid sportsmen to find their ways to the 
lakes and streams of that charming country. 





Groreia.—Macon, Ga., Feb. 11.—The recent two weeks 
of April-like weather has affected our shooting, small bags 
being the result. Both man and dog suffer in walking and 
make failures as to numbers. I was out on Saturday with 
two others and we killed only twenty-one Bob Whites.—J. 
H. J. 


Kansas.—Morantown, Kan., Feb. 4.—The ground hog 
saw his shadow on the 2d inst. Robins, crows, ducks, and 
jarge numbers of geese have arrived here from Texas. The 
grass has started in the low grounds, and all nature seems to 
be rejoicing. Lots of quail and pinnated grouse leit over. 








BRINDEAU, the famous sporting fop, had a costume for 
every kind of game that he had shot at. One day, invited 
to the Duke of Orleans’s shooting party, the Duke drew bis 
attention to a hare, suggesting he should fire. ‘‘I cannot, 
monseigneur; I am in my partridge toilet,” he replied. 

Moricues Bay.—State Game Protector George W. Whit- 
aker, of Southampton, Long Island, offers fifty dollars re- 
ward for such information as will lead to the conviction of 
any person or persons pursuing wild duck, geese or brant 
after sunset, or with light or lantern in Moriches Bay. 


ranges can only be determined after experiment. _ 

It istrue we have a “bettle-necked” shell, and this may be objec- 
tionable to some; but on the other hand we could not very well !-«ve 
the straight shell of .40-caliber without increasing its length be »rd 
reason, and it also seems to bea fact that the bottle-necked sill 
gives more force, weight for weight of powder, than the straight 
shell. while it can be as readily extracted from a clean gun (by 
which I mean one free from rust or grit, and not one that has not 
been fired) as the “straight shell,” which is not straight at all, but 


A man by thename of Taylor, who has a ranch six miles 
west of the head of Cattle Creek, in Colorado, is building an 
enclosure, which will contain over 3,000 acres, for the pur 


of raising deer and elk for the Eastern market, as curiosities | conical. : : F 
for parks, etc. The fence is to be sixteen feet high. He ex- » oe mentioned some of the things we have, let us see what we 
ave not. 


pects te complete the park by nextfall,in time to catch the deer 
and elk as they ¢ome from the mountains. He will leave gates 
over the trails and is confident he can catch all he wants. Mr. 
qo says young elk or deer will sell readily in the East for 


First—We have not a light gallery rifle, or one intended for the 
lightest of game, but it is believed that evemthis gun could ‘‘bark a 
squirrel” in skillful hands. ; 

ond—We have not a “Jong-range” target or hunting rifle, but 
one intended purposely not to be long range, withthe 90 powder and 
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390 lead, but also one perhaps that may be successfully used as such 
by the adaptation of less powder and more lead, as has already been 
proposed by me in foriner letters. 

Third—We have not a rifle intended expressly for heavy game 
shooting, nor as a ‘‘bone-braker,”’ ‘“‘paralyzer,” or for grizzlies, tigers 
or elephants, but a rifie that probably would be able to give a good 
account of itself even against heavy game, when ony emergency 
arose to make it necessary for the hunter to defend his life. 

And generally we have not a gun that is expected to fill all the 
requirements for a hunting gun against all kinds of game, but a 
“con promise”’ that fills the bill for as much as may be for the gen- 
eral hunter or target shot, leaving the specialists either on large or 
small game, and the long range target or hunting shots to select for 
themselves from the guns already on the market, or to “evolve” 
some new gun more suited to their requirements than either this gun 
or those to be now had elsewhere. And may success attend such 
“evolution.” ° Cc. D. 




























































































































Editor Forest and Stream: . 
The great length of the shell of course hinders its effective use in 
rifles like the Winchester or Kennedy, but could not the Spencer be 
used for that length of cartridge without using too much of the weight 
and losing too much of the strength, that it would in the Win- 
chester. The only objection to the Spencer is its unbandy manner 
of loading by withdrawing the spring; now if that could be obviated 
by merely using an opening like the Winchester, it would, I think, 
make it thé best of actions for the desired .40-90. HAWKEYE. 
Nortu GRANVILLE, N. Y. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In September last I provided myself with a Hotchkiss (.45-70), sent 
it to the factory, had the triggers eased to 344 pounds pull and put in 
clean condition generally, and on the 19th of the month started for 
Southwestern Colorado. I arrived at my son’s cattle ranch about 

# the Ist of October. Here I found two friends of the young men who 
had anticipated my coming and had come over to engage with us in 
the hunt. They were well skilled. One sported a .40-70 Marlin maga- 
zine, and the other a .40-90 (I think a Ballard single breechloader). 
Of course, I was a “‘tenderfoot.’? The glare of the sun so affected 
my eyes and the bigh altitude (7,000 feet) my breathing that for a few 
days I was not of much account. Soon, however, I began to get used 
to the situation and concluded to venture out. but from long want of 
experience with a rifle hardly dared then to trust my chances to that 
weapon. Game, especially deer, was very plenty. Ihad a good 
10-bore, 1044-pound Parker, and cartridges loaded 444 drams powder 
and 12 buckshot, { to the ounce. 

The boys fixed me upon a gentle old mare (which was wonderfully 
corpulent with grass. and was nursing a four-months colt), the first 
time I had been astride of a horse in nineteen years. Two of the 
boys, also mounted, started off at the same time at right angles to 
my line ot hunt, and left me to climb a mountain to a plateau about 
amile away. On reaching the plateau I hunted around among the 
scrub oaks for some time without success, and finally concluded I 
would turn Lack. I had not proceeded on the back track far when, 
like a cotton-tail, up jumped a deer not forty yards, running straight 


away. I leveled the gun, got sight just below the flag and‘blazed 
away. The old mare may have dodged a little, but the first thing I 


knew I was wallowing in the brush, heels up, and a confusion of 
horse’s feet and stirrup straps was disappearing amoung the scrub 
oaks. The fact was the old mare had taken in her dimensions to that 
degree that the cinchos were all slack, and bearing a little harder on 
the off stirrup the saddle turned with me. On getting up, adjusting 
my torn corduroys, and getting my gun in shape, I attempted to trail 
the mare, but soon lost track. My only course appeared to be to go 
back and report. I could see nothing but the destruction of the mare 
and saddle. On reaching the foot of the mountain I met my son and 
the man who had started with him at the time I did. We returned. 
I mounted on my son’s horse, and in five minutes after getting the 
track the mare was found quietly picking the grass, without ascratch 
and nothing broken but one stirrup strap. Of course the saddle, 
lariats, ete., hung suspended from the emaciated belly of the beast. 
The deer was also as easily found dead not over fifty yards from 
where I last sawit. This was the only deer I killed with the shot- 
gun. 

lsaw so many deer out of range of shot I concluded to go into 

practice with my Hotchkiss. The first shot I fired from it was at a 
hawk sitting ona tail pine 130 yards away. Standing on one knee 
and resting my elbow onthe other, I let loose, andthe hawk came 
tumbling down through the branches dead. The shot was a dead 
center. 

The next day, going out with my .40-70 friend, he pointed out to me 
a large buck lying on an opposite hillside a distance of 80 yards. He 
gave me the shot. The ball struck in the throat at the point of the 
jaw. and passed up through the opposite side of the head, tearing 
out the eye. The next day I concluded to try it. as the fellow went 
to get married, ‘tafoot and alone.’’ On hunting around a while, I 
struck fresh tracks in the mud, and on ascending a slight rise, I 
looked up and before me saw the head of a deer, with ears erect and 
eyes bulged out, trying to solve the situation. [ stopped a little, ran 
to the top of the rise and saw an old doe taking rather a wide circuit 
80 yards off, while the tails of two well-grown fawns couid be seen 
bobbing up closer under the bill. I opened fire and gave the old doe 
two shots, running to the right, when she tacked about and | got in 
three shots, running tothe left when she dropped. I had hit her 
every time, and each shot was a fatal one. From this time my exhi- 
bition of nerve was not so good, scoring many misses, and I must say 
many good hits considering my long years of inexperience. Five of 
us in eight days hung up 36 deer, 1 grizzly (silver tip), 1 cinnamon, 2 
turkeys and a number of sedge hens, prairie chickens, grouse, jack 
rabbits, etc., with little hunting, the deer sometimes running within 
two rods of the cabin door. 

Let me now introduce our friend of the .40-90 R. B., who proved 
the angel of Leadville in the winter of 18/8. That year the rush was 
great to that plave, and winter setting in early, found the 6,000 or 
8,000 inhabitants with little meat. in their distress R. B. descended 
on the town with a burro train of thirty asses at a time, loaded with 
elk. During the winter, he assured me, he killed with his own Sharps 
rifle 161 elk and many deer, and marketed them in Leadville. He in- 
formed me that in bis eight years’ experience as a Rocky Mountain 
huntex, he had owned several good guns, but his .40-90 was the 
strongest shooting gua he had ever seen; and it required the least 
adjusting of sights. Le almost always made his own bullets and re- 
loaded hisshells. He assured me that lead alone would upset to 
about the form cf an ordinary haystack and generally turn over, but 
that with 1-14 tin and well swaged, the balls would go as straight as 
a gimlet, and the trajectory was very small up to300 yards, while with 
his habit of eyeing his sights his point blank was about 125 yards. He 
got his .40-90 In ite2; and that fail he killed the first seventeen deer he 
shot at without shooting a second shot at any one of them. While 
with us, he let us do the most of the shooting, and busied himself 
about the ranch. During my stay of five weeks he only shot six 
deer, but they were scored at consecutive shots, and the nearest he 
came to amiss was when he broke the back of one at 150 yards 
after sunset. 

He thought we were killing too many deer and would not hunt, and 
soon we all thought so too. When Ileft, there were about fifty deer 
hung up tocure. The hams were cut out, then the shoulders, next 
the rump was severed, the tenderloins taken out and the carcass 
split. These were rubbed with salt and Mexican chilly, Our friend of 
the .40-70 killed both the bear:, the grizzly giving him a pretty lively 
racket with a bali through its iungs, notwithstanding he rodea smart 
horse; but a ball through the bead just forward of the ears settled the 
brute. This bear weighed fully 700 pounds. I have the skin. 

This region of which 1 write isa hunters’ paradise. We saw fully 
100 deer cross the flat in front of the cabin in one day in small bands, 
and there were but two shots fired at them. Just before the storms 
of fall come on, these deer come down from the high table lands 
where they have been bred, into the lower pine hills for shelter, and 
on those occasions the woqds will be alive with them. 

It was R. B.’s opinion that a strong magazine gun, taking six or 
eight shells, 40-90, would excel any gun now made for bear,elk and 
deer, and the Marlin or Winchester action he regarded the best. My 
opinion is that the missile which presents the largest surface to con- 
tact of equai weight, conveys the greatest shock and consequently 
kills the deadliest, consequently a iruncate kills deader than a pointed 
missile, and a .45 caliber than a .40, provided the missile is driven with 
force enough to go through. M.R. 

Newark, N. J. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan, 24 the articles by J. W. Shurter and J. Duane 
are very near my ideas on the subject indorsed by my past experi- 
ence. Mr. Shurter nas made a “bullseye.” There is a happy medium 
in all things, but in this world we poor mortals seem inclined to rush 
to one extreme or the other. It is within the memory of all prob- 
ably who take auy interest in these matters that originally the ma- 
jority of breechlvading rifles were of very large caliber, .50 and more. 
Now the fashion seems to be to rush to the other extreme, and many 
advocate .40 and .38 and even .32 caliber. Are we not going too fast? 
My experience has been that a .44 or .45 ball is superior to a .50-cali- 
ber with the same amount of powder. Yet I would not argue that 
the .50-caliber with enough powder to carry it would not be more de- 
structive; but then there is increased weight, recoil, cost of ammu- 
nition, etc., to be considered, without any great gain, for if we can 
obtain all that is needed in power with an engine of certain horse 
power, why have a larger one? Therefore, why a large bore rifle ig 





FOREST AND STREAM: 


{[Fes. 21, 1884, 





one smaller willdo? MethinksI hear some advocate of small bores 
exclaim, ‘“‘There, now, we’ve got him! Why he admits the small 

| bore is best, and why a .44 or .45? Why nota .40?” Softly, my good 
friend, ‘‘too much of a good thing,” ete., and too small a bore ina 
rifle likewise. I think this matter easily adjusted, and am bigoted 
enough to believe that others will think so, too, when they look at it 
in the right light. 

We can sum up the requirements of those who shoot a rifle for 
game into two classes—those who want a rifle for grouse, squirrels, 
turkeys and the like, and those who, though they may not ‘tackle’ 
anything larger thana deer, want to be prepared for anything they 
might ‘‘run on to.’? The majority of sportsmen, while they might 
not be eager to open hostilities with ‘Old Ephraim,’’ would no doubt 
feel more contented if the arm they carried were capable of coping 
successfully with “Eph,” if a good opportunity offered. Now, 
while I do not want to say that the .40-caliber is not the thing, I will 
ask its advocates if, for the purposes named aboye, would not a .35 
or even a .32-caliber do just as well and cover all required points 
as regards lightness, slight recoil, handiness (as regards size and 
weight), ammunition and small cost of same? If such is the case, 
does not the .44 or .45-caliber more nearly fill the other requirements 
of a powerful missile than the smaller .40? If these two points are 
admitted, why the need of the intermediate caliber for all practical 
purposes? The point has been advanced that the length of the 
eariridge of the .40-90-200 is against it. I think it well taken, as, 
aside from the increased length of the action of the rifle, too long a 
cartridge would be unhandy. By increasing caliber we get increased 
powder capacity with less length of shell. Then, again, the ball, A 
900-grain .40-caliber ball is too long for practical purposes, or at least 
some of your correspondents so prove; and there is no question but 
that a ball weighing from 350 to 405 grains (the government ball) 
would do as good work as the .40-caliber long ball, for what would 
be gained by length (unless we expect ball to strike sideways) in 
killing power and for hunting distances, will not the other ball be 
long enough to have a steady flight. 

Let us have a .45-caliber repeater, with 90 to 120 grains of powder, 
and ball from 350 to 405 grains, straight shell. Then at a “pinch” 
the government shell could be used as a singleloader. And as most 
of our heavy game is shot in the West, this fact will cause the rifle 
to be popular in that section. With such an arm, with an action that 
will stand the “racket” and always work, the ne plus ultra of an all- 
round sporting rifle will be reached for the present. What the future 
has in store for us, judging by the improvements in the past, ‘We 
dinna ken.”’ PRAIRIE Dog. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The men of leisure and means want to have the inside track all the 
time. They are not satisfied with any reasonable battery, nor will- 
ing totake chances with the hunter who can only afford one gun. 
Thecry is for acostlier and deadlier weapon that will kill every 
thing before it. The big-duck guns were seized and broken up, be- 
cause forsooth they killed more ducks than the fine-haired city swell 
could with his Greener, sinkboats, decoys and all. Game protection 
is right and shouid have been thought of long ago; yet it should be 
in spirit what it pretends to be in form—for the preservation of the 

; game, for the benefit of the masses, and not forthe favored few. 
There seems to be an envious under-current in this matter of game 
protection. Sportsmen who only have a yearly vacation are, of 
course, anxious to kill all the game possible in a certain limited 
time. They are to some extent jealous of the gentleman sportsman 
of means and leisure alike unlimited; and he in turn of the back- 
woods hunter, who, with the faithful old muzzleloader, kills more 
than both of them. Thisis all wiong. The game is not confined by 
meets and bounds but falls to the man who can stand the toil of 
tramping day after day, or stand shivering on_a runway for hours 
in the hope of one chance at a fleeing deer. The present hunting 
rifle is good enough, far too good for vur supply of big game. Give 
the game a little show. Only a little while and game shooting will 
be a thing of the past. Manufacturers of guns are killing the “goose 
that lays the golden egg.’? What would you think of a man carry- 
ing a 4-bore, 10-drams powder, 3-ounce shot on quail? Explosive 
bullet, hollow express balls that cut adeer in two, extreme long- 
range rifles with ‘‘great smashing powers.’’ Though carried on large 
game, should be classed in the same category as No. 4on quail—mur 
derous. We won’t need guns much longer, 88-LonG. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Whether there is sufficient demand for a .40-90 repeater to justify 
its manufacture is a question yet to be determined. I, for one rifle- 
man. doubt it. 

I have mentioned before the advantages of using in our .45-caliber 
rifles more powder and less lead. In your issue of Jan. 17, your cor- 
respondents W. Milton Farrow and “'C. D.”’ mention this. 

Mr. Farrow speaks of putting his shots thirty-two inches higher 
with a .45-85-295 shell than with a .45-70-405 shell from the same rifle. 

The government shell can be loaded with 85 to 90 grains powder 
and a 300-grain ball, and will give about the same. result, and for 
hunting purposes, deer especially, is much more satisfactory. It 
will catch a deer’s back along midrange that the regular ammuni- 
tion would overshoot. Most of the reloading tools for the government 
shell will seat a 300-grain ball just as perfectly as the regular ball. I 
know that the tool formerly manufactured by the Providence Tool 
Company will. Sportsmen who use the .45-75 bottled shell in their 
repeaters should by ali means try a 300-grain naked ball with all the 
powder the shell will hold. 

This ammunition is so much superior to the 75-350 load, that I be- 
lieve no deer hunter will return to the latter. Make the balls toler- 
ably hard and they will follow the grooves. By using a 24-inch load- 
ing tube, at least 90 grains of Hazard FG powder can be put in 
this shell, and you will find the balls do go down the range ina burry. 
The recoil is but slight, and the blow. out-behind theory is all bosh,. 
Would the shell hold it, I would not hesitate to use 150 grains in my 
repeater (the new Whitney Kennedy), and believe it would stand 
much more. e 

I also find the trajectory of this rifle a little flatter than others in 
which I have used the same ammunition. I prefer the solid ball, and 
believe 300 grains heavy enough for all game but buffalo and grizzly. 
Of the first we have no more, and but few hunters comparatively look 
after grizzly. 

Then again, this ammunition is used in a 9 to 9% pound gun, which 
is about as heavy as a man wants to carry all day. I would sight the 
rifle with the Van Dyke sight (described in his “‘Still-Hunter’’), for 
100 yards. 

These sights are certainly worth a trial, and any one can make and 
put them on. Bie Dyin, 

DELANA, ILL. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with pleasure the article by “Drociddep,”’ in your issue of 
Jan. 17. I can heartily agree with him in thinking that a .25-caliber 
would be popular among those who hunt small game. I have been 
using a .32-caliber Remington, for some time back, but I have long 
thought that a smaller bullet would answer my purpose just as well, 
if not better. I think that a .22 is too smailand that a .82 is larger 
than is necessary in hunting small game. H. J. R. 

HAmILtTon, N. Y. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

As it now seems to be in order for sportsmen to express their 
preferences for sporting rifies 1 wish to suggest still another pattern 
which, in my opinion, would become a great favorite among that class 
of sporismen who have given some attention to glass-ball aud wing- 
shooting with the rifle. I am a believer in the capabilities of many 
sportsmen to kill birds on the wing with a rifle, and for those who 
hunt for sport, recreation, and health, and not for ‘‘meat,” one bird 
killed in that manner must certainly afford more satisfaction than 
dozen killed with a shotgun, Of course considerable practice is re- 
quired to hit rapidly moving objécts with a rifie, but it has been done 
by hundreds, and can be by thousands more. Where game is plenty 
sufficient practice can be had with little inconvenience after one has 
acquire d some proficiency at old oyster cans, glass balls, and the like. 

The rifle best adapted to this style of shooting, or ‘“shap” shooting 
as it is called, is the .22-caliber. Now the rifle | want to suggest is a 
-22-caliber magazine gun with underneath lever action similar to the 
Winchester or Marlin and shooting the rim fire cartridge, either the 
short or long will do. 

The object is to get two or more shots at single or double balls, or 
as many as possib!e at fiying or running game witbout removing the 
gun from the shoulder. 

The .22-caliber rifle is pre-eminently the one for practice and for 
many kinds of work in the field, and for the following reasons pref- 
erable to the larger calibers: First, it is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes; second, makes little or no report to frighten 
game; third, no smoke to obscure the vision when a secon or third 
shot is necessary; fourth, does not tear the game into strings; fifth, 
can be used without danger or without disturbing any one near town, 
or even ina large city, for target shooting or snap shooting at sta- 
tionary objects. Only a plank four or six inches thick and a foot 
square is necessary for a butt and a back yard is sufficient range. 

Perhaps the most potent recommendation is the trivial cost of the 
ammunition, a thousand rounds of the short costing only about $2, 
the long about $3, while the .82 and .38 caliber center fire cost in the 
neighborhood of $12 and $15 per thousand respectively. For a person 
using one or two hundred a day this margin is un important item, 
unless his bank account is very plethoric. To become expert requires 
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lots of practice, and a person practicing should never be haunted 
with the feeling that he cannot afford the expense. 

In conclusion, the killing power is quite sufficient for all birds like 
quail, doves, grouse and duc.s, and for such animals as squirrels, 
rabbits, muskrats, badgers, etc. I even know of one instance where 
a yearling buck, mule deer, was killed with a .22-caliber Remington 
ritle using the long cartridge. He was shot through the heart at 
about fifty yards, and, starting to run, received a second shot, which 
struck his backbone, bringing him to grass. Both bullets in this case 
passed clear through, making four holes through the skin. 

Iam very desirous of seeing such a ritle from some of our reliable 
makers placed on the market, which fact must be my apology for 
this intrusion on your own and readers’ patience. PIUrE, 

Fort BIDWELL, Cal. 




















































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

About five years ago I purchased a Sharps mid-range rifle .49 cali- 
ber, using the 2-inchs traight shell (65-330) mainly for use on the 
range, and having no other hunting rifle concluded to try this with 
the ordinary ammunition. I had no trouble hitting my game at the 
ordinary hunting distances, but did have about as much difficulty 
finding my game after being shot as I did to look it up in the first 


place. About this time the express system began to attract atten- 
tion. Itdid not take me long to make up my mind to try the express 


bullet, and the first one was a 275 grains, which I used a season with 
good success, only the bullet jammed in cold weather when loading 
after two or three #hots and sometimes I could not get it into the 
chamber without tearing off the patch. The trouble was that it was 
too much of a cylinder, andI resolved to have a new mould made, 
with the bullet tapering more, and of lighter weight. The first was 
250 grains, which | afterward reduced to 240 grains, to take the small 
sized copper tube made by the U. M. C. Co., and I think it the best 
.40-caliber express butlet made. 1 use 70 grains powder and lubrica.- 
ting wad, would use 80 or 90 grains if the shells would hold it. With 
this ammmunition I can get excellent targets at 200 yards, and the 
trajectory is comparatively flat; for asingleshot deer hunting rifle 
1 don’t think this can be beat much. 

For some years back I have been wishing for a double express rifle, 
but on account of the heavy mmport duties kept putting it off tilla 
more convenient season (when the duties would be lower). I hap- 
pened to be in New York during the International Military Match of 
1881 and became acquainted with some merfbers of the British team, 
among others Mr. McVittie, with whom I‘had a talk about double 
express rifles and their makers. On account of his experience with 
sporting arms, I of course plied him with all manner of questions, per- 
taining to those arms, which he kindly answered. Among the dif- 
ferent makers of repute, he recommended the Messrs. D. & J. Fraser, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, very.highly as makers of {express rifles, and 
said they were using an improved kind of rifling that very much re- 
duced recoi! and fouling, and gave a very flat trajectory. I placed 
an order with them for a double express .45-caliber, using 110 grains 
C. & H. powder and 280-grain bullet, which in due time came to 
hand. They call itga double grip, un er lever, with extension rib, 
Damascus steel barrels, back action, rebounding locks. The barrels 
are twenty-eight inches, the whole gun weighing a little less than 
eight pounds, and when comparei with our ten and eleven pound 
guns itisa seeming toy. The sighting is perfection, if such a thing 
can be. It seems just as easy to use it in the thickest hemlock woods 
as in the nicest gray light, and I have yet to see a sportsman who 
has handled it that was not at once captivated with the sights, and 
in fact the whole gun. I didnot get the gun until late in October, 
and have not had a full season with it yet, and_ cannot report fully, 
but from the few deer I got this fall with it, I am satisfied it will 
prove a very superior weapon. 

Now in regard to the choice of a hunting rifle, i am willing to 
admit there are some kinds of game where a solid bullet is better 
than an express, at least I judge so from the tone of many letters 
from Western correspondents, but for all-round hunting | consider 
the express system as far in advance ofthe solid bullet as the breech 
loader is ahead of the muzzleloader. I have used the solid bullet 
about ten years and the express about five, and am well convinced 
that the express system has only to be better understood to be more 
generally used. D. McG, 

HARRISVILLE, Mich. 





Camp Sire H lickerings. 


“That reminds me,” 


104. 
Ps of us went into camp in the Indian Territory, and 
i’ we drew lots to see who should begin to cook. Dr. B. 
drew the black bean and cooked a very decent supper an 
hour after we located camp. Sitting around the fire before 
bedtime arranging plans for the coming three weeks of camp 
life, and swapping such glorious shooting and fishing lies as 
only honest sportsmen know how, the happy thought struck 
me (what would our lives be without the dear old ‘happy 
thought?”) that one man should cook till some other fellow 
found fault, and then the faultfinder should cook till he in 
turn was found fault with. When I proposed it everybody 
consented, none more cheerfully than Dr. B., who knew 
too well what an abominable cook he was and felt sure of 
being relieved soon. Day after day passed and no word of 
complaint came from any of us, though the Doctor seemed 
to take a fiendish delight in serving up such fearful mixtures 
as made us leave camp sorrowing. Finally, getting des- 
perate at the prospect of spending the rest of his days over 
the pots and kettles, and believing we had secretly banded 
together to keep him there till camp life ended, he dumped 
a quart of salt into the dough for the breakfast bread one 
morning, and when it came on the table smoking hot he sat 
back to watch the effect, with a diabolical gleam in his eye. 
Judge M. was the first man to help himself, and as he swal- 
lowed a piece of Dr. B.’s bait he heaved two or three times, 
and yelled out, “‘Je-ru-sa-lem crickets! that bread is salt; 
but, Doctor, its good, don’t you forget it.” J. W. M. 
Sr. Lours, Mo. : 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now that we have a critics’ corner and every one is doimg a little 
growling and giving hints, I would like to do my ‘share with the rest. 
Add to te Index Expurgatorius “yanked,” or “taken in out of the 
wet.’’ Lalso put in a plea for angler insiead of fisherman. Though 
I know of no exact authority for this, yet we all recognize that a 
fisherman is one who gains his living by fishing and an angier one 
who fishes for sport. Who ever heard of the “Marblehead cod 
anglers.’’ And I think we haveall tired of such stereotyped expres 
sions as “feathery lure” for fly, the ‘“‘pliant red” and others too 
numerous to mention, but which every reader of angling literature 
will recognize. Letus strive to attain a simpler, more condensed 
style and give more facts and less fancy. 

If anglers in writing accounts of their trips would give accurate 
information, as to where they went (unless they wish to keep this a 
secret), how they got there, where they put up, what sort of accom- 
modations and access to the water they had, what time of year, and 
what kind of weather it was, what sort of bait or flies they used, the 
condition, depth, ete., of the water, how many fish they took, and the 
approximate average weight, the kind of fish and any particular 
incidents or other details they can give, and necessary expenses, their 
accounts of their journey would not only be as interesting but very 
valuable and we would soon accumulate an invaluable mass of inform- 
ation on angling matters, which we now, to a great degree, lack. 

PERCYVAL. 


Professor Skeat notes in the London Academy that in Hoyt 
and Ward’s ‘‘Cyclopeedia of Practicul Quotations” there is at 
least one which has found its way, with comical effect, into 
strange company. The words of Pistol in ‘Henry V.” I[V..1. 
—“Trail’st thou the puissant pike”—are given under the head 


of “Angling.” 
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Sea and River ishing. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 


WADING THE STREAM. 





‘ 7 Colonel drew me to one side and said, ‘‘You do not 
intend to go with the Doctor and wade to-day, do you? 


I know that you care nothing for wading, more than I do, 
and I am surprised that you talked of doing it.” 
‘‘Wading,” said I, “is not real enjoyment for me, and 


perhaps I can do some bank fishing; you know that I agree 
with you that the height of pleasurable fishing for trout is 


on a lake or stream, where one can sit on a hard seat until 
his backbone gets kinked in five or nine different places, 
and the lower end of it blooms like a cavalryman’s, and then 
to throw the fly near shore in the early season, or into the 
spring holes later. Yet a change may be a good thing in 
making one return to his first love. Some one has said that 
life would be endurable if it were not for its pleasures, and 
his remark is true in many cases. A coal miner would be 
happier if he never came out and took a sniff of fresh air, 
saw the blue sky, and heard the robins pipe, then he would 
think the mine was his natural place, and would know no 
better. The sailor after months of hard labor looks to port 
for a week's carouse as the summit of all human happiness, 
but must go to sea again.” 

‘‘Then,” interrupted the Colonel, ‘‘I may assert that you 
would be better off in the regular yearly round of your 
labors than to have a vacation and spend it in fishing with 
‘we three.’” 

‘Yes. There are men who claim that a vacation is not 
only enjoyed but that they return to the treadmill with a 
zest for it, but with me I confess tq a feeling of regret at 
resuming the harness after a vacation, which passes quickly 
when in my opinion it should last forever. Therefore there 
is truth in the saying. Now wading a stream is not so dis- 
agreeable, it is a form of pleasure not quite up to boat fish- 
ing, but far preferable to no fishing, or to being shut up in 
an Office, or a coal mine, besides our friend, the Doctor, wishes 
me to go, as you will not, and it would be selfish to deny 
him a day on the stream because I prefer the lake or the 
river. I have waded many streams in my younger days, and 
enjoyed it, my taste has changed in this, but I can still get 
some pleasure from it. Besides this, the Doctor is an accom- 
plished stream fisher and I can learn from him; he is coming, 
draw him out and get him to talk on his favorite subject.” 

‘*There is no use in whipping a stream unless we can get 
off in the morning or be on it toward evening,” said the 
Doctor, as he came into camp with his low wading shoes, 
ready for the fray, ‘‘the trout do not usually rise well at 
mid-day, and it is nearly five now, and will be an hour later 
before we wet our flies in the stream.” 

“Do you prefer to wade up or down stream?” asked the 
Colonel. - 

‘It depends so much on the stream,” answered the Doctor, 
as he sat upon the log upon which the Colonel was resting 
one foot as he smoked, ‘‘that it is impossible to give an in- 
telligent answer in a few words. No doubt it is the most 
successful and scientific mode to fish up stream, butit is usu- 
ally most pleasant to fish down. In up-stream fishing a short 
line only can be used, and as it continually comes back to 
you it necessitates constant casting. In this case the fish, 
which always lie with their heads up stream, do net see you 
so readily, nor are they alarmed by any stirring of the bot- 
tom by your boots. This is a question on which anglersare 
divided. For my part, I prefer to fish with the wind, let it 
be up or down, because it is discouraging to have a breeze 
strike you as you turn a bend and bring your line about your 
ears. In down-stream fishing the current carries your flies 
where you want them by governing their course with the 
rod, and there is less exertion. A longer line must be used 
because the fish can see you better, especially in shallow 
water, and are conscious of a disturbauce in the water by 
the particles of sediment sent down as you wade. Of course 
I refer to fly-fishing. If I used a worm I would always fish 
down stream. If a stream has weedy margins and is swift 
in the middle, I always fish up stream.” 

‘‘Why this invariable rule for a weedy stream 

‘Because the trout lie above the weed beds, and as you 
are effectually hiddea from their sight and cast above them, 
they rise more readily. When hooked keep a taut line on 
him and keep him clear of the weeds, get the fish below you, 
into clear water, if possible, and fight it out there.” 

“Doctor,” I interrupted, ‘tit has seemed to me that when 
IT have hooked a fish above me, and it starts down stream, 
it is a difficult matterto keep a taut line on the fish. With 
twenty feet of line at least, and the fish rushing down 
stream, past your legs, and possibly with branches overbead 
to entungle your tip, I have found this easier to talk about 
than to do.” 

‘“*Exactly,” acknowleged the Doctor, ‘‘I meant te keep the 
line as taut as youcan. When the fish gets past you into a 
pool or into wider water below, bring the strain on it as 
soon as possible without tearing the hook from its mouth. 
A struggling fish in a weedy or snaggy place can often be 
led into safer water by slacking the strain so as to give him 
his head and follow, and gently direct his course, so that he 
thinks he has it all his own way for a;while. The fish, when 
played up stream, plays much lighter and strains the tackle 
less, and it is most desirable to keep it above you when lish- 
ing up stream if youcan. Itis impossible to lay down in- 
fexible rules for stream fishing, which is the most artistic of 
all fishing, and requires more knowledge of the habits of fish 
and changes of tactics to meet the varying moods of the 
weather. We never find exactly the same conditions on the 
same stream, and any one desiring to become a successful 
stream angler must fish at all proper seasons andin all 
weathers, no matter how disagreeable, for on the worst of 
days we have good.sport. I prefera clear, lively stream 
with occasional pools, as there can be found a variety of 
fishing; such as dapping the flies in the rapids and cast- 
ing in the pools, but this stream which we propose to 
visit to-day, and which Jack has already christened the 
‘Little Bigosh,’ promises from all accounts to be dark, 
sluggish, and overhung with bushes. Cedar logs will no 
doubt be plenty, and there are usually pools under them 
which are claimed by large trout which prefer solitude to 
the company of their own species, which they drive off. In 
such places a back-handed cast is often necessary in order to 
reach under the overhanging bushes.” 

“T should think,” said the Colonel, ‘‘that it would be diffi- 
cult to cast in the exact spot where a trout has risen when 
the water is moving rapidly and the bushes are low.” 

‘*The bushes are always to be watched, but the cast must 
be made a yard or more above the swirl of the trout,” 
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answered the Doctor, “for a fish is not so apt to rise to a fly 
that is behind it, he prefers to mect it. In coming to a deep 
pool I prefer to cast from the most favorable side to the 
lower edge at first, and so avoid disturbing the fish lying in 
the swift water above until I have picked up the stragglers.” 

During this conversation I had stood all ready for the 
start, and tried several times to stop the flow of information 
which the Doctor was pouring out; not that I differed with 
him, but because at school I had information pumped into 
me against my will when I would prefer to be fishing, and 1 
have imbibed a dislike for all information.* 

The Colonel started in with another question, which, no 
doubt, would have been followed by a dozen more, had I not 
pointed to the rising sun just showing above the eastern 
hills, and called his attention to it by quoting: 

“* * * ‘tis morn, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 

The Doctor saw the necessity of action and we started, 
leaving Jack untangling his line and the Colonel musing on 
the charms of wading as compared with Jake fishing. 

FRED MATHER. 





* In this truthful narrative I have tried to restrain the Doctor 
from pouring out his knowledge which, in his case, is the acquire- 
ment of a life-time. but when he gets wound up he goes it until run 
down. I have cut down this eee lest I be suspected of trying to 
smugg'e in a dissertation on fishing in the guise of a chronicle of a 
fishing trip. I hope the reader will not suspect me of trying to slip 
— pill down his gullet, that is peculiarly the province of the 

octor. 


LUCK WITH THE LONGNOSES. 


NE fine day last September the Doctor and the writer 

drew up in front of the barn belonging to the owner 

of the picnic grounds on the beautiful lake in M. It was 1 

o’clock and the horse stood heaving after a long drive. We 

quickly tumbled out, horse under shelter, traps overhauled, 
and in five minutes were making our way to the lake. 

Arrived at the shore under the shade of a huge old hem- 
lock, we took dinner, such a dinner as only hungry men can 
enjoy, and washed down with draughts of cold spriug water, 
to take the dusts of the road away. 

After dinner, while we discussed a glass of grog and our 
cigars, we laid out our plans. It was a beautiful day in early 
autumn. It was warm and fine after some cold rains and a 
light mist clouded the air, through which the sunshone with 
a soft light. A gentle breeze rippled the surface of the water. 
I prophesied luck. Looking at the lake the Doctor said: 

“Up through this cove and across that point we used to 
take some fine bass with the fly in years gone by, when they 
were first put in.” 

“Well, we’ve got the tackle here now, and we will try it 
again,” said I. 

All being ready we got aboard our boat, and while the 
Doctor rowed, I made a number of casts with a whip made 
up of approved patterns. We also trolled them gently over 
some fine bass grounds, but never a leap did we see. At 
length the Doctor grew tired. 

‘Let us anchor in by that rocky bank and try still-fish- 
ing,” said be. 

By this time the breeze had freshened, and little dancing 
waves were plashing against the sides of our boat with a 
musical murmur. It required both anchors down to hold 
her. We now tried grasshoppers and crickets, and the 
Doctor amused himself by using a handline also, baited with 
a worm, in hopes of taking some perch. All was calm and 
still, The lake looked lonely and deserted; not a boat but 
our own, nor a human being but ourselves, to be seen. On 
the opposite side, a quarter of a mile away, where the lake 
narrowed, the mountains came down steeply to the shore. 
They were covered with a young growth of timber, whose 
leaves, mellowed by the heats of summer and touched by 
the first frost, showed the tints of autumn. Among them 
the purple red of the ash was conspicuous. Now and then 
the sweet wild bell-note of the bluejay floated across the 
lake through the soft mild air. Not another suund to be 
heard save that and the murmur of the water. 

Soothed by the calm beauty of the scene I was fast falling 
into a drowsy, careless state, when I was roused by the voice 
of the Doctor, ‘“This will never do. We must not go home 
without some fish, or we shall be laughed at as unsuccessful 
anglers.” 

“Then let us change our place once more. I have had ore 
bite and you none. There are no hungry bass here that is 
certain,” said I. 

“‘We will cross over and anchor just inside that point 
where the rocks jut out. We will see if there are any bass 
or perch there. If we have no luck there we will try the 
pickerel at the upper end of the lake.” 

While the Doctor was speaking we had lifted our anchors 
and our little craft was skimming along. The Doctor had 
the oars and I was artistically trolling a grasshopper of 
mammoth size astern at, the end of about seventy-five feet of 
line, more to kill time than in hopes of catching anything. 
Just as we stopped at the proposed place a fish took the 
grasshopper and struck out for deep water. ‘‘If he is a bass 
he is not very large,” said the Doctor, who was putting 
down the anchor. My rod bent to the strain, but the run 
was short and I thought the same. I put on a vigorous 
strain, and ina moment he came alongside and was lifted in, 
a perch of about a pound’s weight, and a very fair size for a 
perch, too, in that lake. ‘‘Well, we are after bigger game 
than perch, but if we don’t catch anything more here, we 
have at least got the whcrewithal to seduce the pickerel,” 
said I 

An occasional perch came to hand, but an hour wore away 
and no bass. So we lifted anchor and rowed up the lake. 
We noticed as we went up that the lake had been much 
lowered by drawing off water for the mills, some ten miles 
away, to which this lake acted as reservoir. The further up 
we went the more apparent did this become, until at last we 
rounded a point, and the end of , the lake and also a curious 
scene lay before us. The whole end of the lake which 
usually covered many acres and was of a shallow, weedy 
character, lay bare from the lowering of the water, save 
where a deep channel ran between the shore and the island. 
This channel opened up into many little shallow bays in 
which many gaunt stumps which had before been sub- 
merged, lifted their withered arms in the air. The whole 
extent of the old pickerel grounds had been contracted to a 
small body of water. The Doctor and I gazed at the scene 
in astonishment. It had never been so low before. _ 

‘“‘Well, let us try it here for a moment, and see if there 
are any fish left,” said the Doctor, dropping the anchor into 
one of the little bays. My rod was not well adapted to this 
sort of work, and | was afraid I would strain the tip, but 
nevertheless, I cut a thin strip of white belly from one of 
our perch and twined it around a light gang of hooks. 


Drawing out about thirty feet of line I cast the bait inshore, 
and in a minute the white lure slowly cut the waves. At 
the second cast a large pickerel took it savagely, making the 
water boil as he seized it. I struck, and in a moment he was 
alongside and trying to get under the boat. Before he could 
cut up any tricks he was jumping on the bottom of the boat. 
Meanwhile, the Doctor had a stick and was getting his cap- 
tive alongside. I fixed my bait and cast again, and ina 
moment had another savage strike. Having snap tackle I 
struck him immediately, and the next moment ke was in the 
air shaking his head wickedly, and then made a straight 
bolt for the boat. I went to lift him in, when he calmly 
opened his mouth and I only lifted the hoeks out, while my 
friend swam off, looking over his shoulder, and no doubt 
feeling happy. And here I would like to say that I think 
an angler loses a larger number of pickerel for a given 
number of bites than any other fisb. I consider a pickerel 
one of the wiliest fish that swims in the matter of getting off 
from ahook. He never wastes his time in hard pulling, try- 
ing to tear it out by main strength like a bass or trout, but 
calmly bids his time till he is alongside and you have hold of 
ashort line when, with a sudden and desperate wrench and 
jump, away he gues. How in the world is it that so many 
pickerel which have been securely hooked manage to get 
off? Ithink it is their very calmness and “‘loginess,” as 
many writers call it, that deceive you; one thinks that 
they are all exhausted and played out, and that they are 
coming tamely to hand, when in reality they are only wait- 
ing to get an opportunity to bolt. There is nothing more 
exciting in angling than the sudden, savage dash with which 
a large pickerel takes your minnow, and if to this and his 
craftiness he only added the steady, stubborn fight of the 
true game fish, he would be called a splendid game fish, and 
this in spite of his ugly looks and ignoble haunts and associ- 
ates, 

Well, we tried the bay a few moments and then rowed up 
and drifted down the channel, just far enough distant from 
the island to make a good cast inshore. The island used to 
be quite a curiosity. It was not over an acre in extent and 
made of driftwood, bushes, grasses, etc., held together by a 
rank growth ef aquatic vegetation and used to drift up and 
down the lake under the influence of the wind. In the last 





few years it seems to have taken root at the upper end of the 
lake in the shallow water. Its sides, composed of the roots 
of bushes, afforded some fine lurking places for pickerel. 
As we passed along it they bit like mad. At every cast the 
water boiled with a fres®strike. My light 8-ounce fly-rod was 
being severely tested. Once as 1 made a cast an old veteran 
took the bait with a splash that made the Doctor jump. I 
struck with nervous energy and the next instant | saw his 
head avd body coming out till he looked as long as my arm. 
Then with a vicious shake of his head he sent hooks and 
bait flying. We used up anumberof gangs; their sharp 
teeth cut the lashings through and through till in a short 
time the gang was useless. We lost a great number, far 
more than we brought to creel. It seemed impossible 
to hook them securely. They seemed to “blow out” 
the bait, as Francis expresses it. It was very irritating, and 
one fish, a small one, aggravated his crime till I lost all pa- 
tience and took summary vengeance in a way that made the 
Doctor shriek with laughter. I made a cast and this little 
wretch took the bait and allowed me to bring him along- 
side, when he calmly let go and swam off slowly. The bait 
was not injured, so I cast it over him as he went. 
He took it, turning quickly, and the same result followed. 
I grew Babine | cast again, and again he took it 
and escaped. I threw after him once more, and | could dis- 
tinctly see him take the bait about fifteen feet away. This 
time I laid plans for revenge, if he escaped being hooked. 
I let him have the bait to gorge for awhile, and in the mean- 
time I got a stretcher from the bottom of the boat. Then I 
struck him again and Jed him gently alongside and attempted 
to lift him quickly in with my left hand. As usual, the 
hooks and bait came but not the fish. But this time I was 
ready, and as soon as he let them come out of his mouth I 
hit him a most tremendous thwack with the stretcher in my 
right. No doubt he carried a sore spot for some time, and I 
hope it taught him not to fool with anglers who mean busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, the Doctor was taking it in with screams 
of delighted laughter. 

Moral: Never forget your dgending net when you go fish- 
ing or you'll be sorry for it. 

But now the sinking sun threw long shadows of the neigh- 
boring hills upon the water and warned us our time was up 
and that we should be homeward going. Fain would we 
have staid for they bit as hard as ever, and we regretted the 
time we had wasted in the afternoon still-fishing. It seemed 
as if all the fish in the lake had gathered in that one narrow 
channel. Though we had been there but an hour, as I 
rowed homeward the Doctor strung sixteen goodly fish upon 
a stout cord, besides many we had used as bait and numbers 
of little ones thrown back as they came to hand. 

There is nothing that makes an angler ‘‘wend bis way 
homeward” with such self-cemplacency as a fair string of 
fish taken in a brief, exciting hour after a long day of un- 
successful fishing. ; 

Rapidly we drove through the gathering dusk, and as the 
home !ights shone out in the valley below us we felt we had 
ended our luck with the longnoses. PERCYVAL, 





ANGLING FOR CHARITY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention has been drawn to a communication from 
Chicago in ,your issue of Jan. 3, entitled ‘‘Probable Trout 
Hoggishness,” calling your attention to an extract from a 
Scottish paper, anent a Mr. George Wilson, M. A. I am 
sorry that your correspondent should use ‘‘bad words” 
against a gentleman who is an utter stranger tohim. My 
long-time worthy friend, Mr. Wilson, now well on to seventy 
years of age, isa retired school teacher, who, after thirty 
years of active service in various parts of the world, finally 
settled in his native country and county, intending to follow 
his profession there; and with that intent studied and took 
out a certificate under the new school laws of Great Britain. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Wilson’s active habits he’has never 
been able to get a school, owing to the strong competition of 
younger men; and to pes himself from being eaten up 
with ennui he feli back on his old pastime of angling. To 
show you what he does with the fish when caught I will 
just give an extract or two from one of his letters of Janu- 
ary, 1880: ‘I undertook to supply eleven families with 
trout. Nine of these families I supplied once a week, the 
other two I supplied daily, reserving only as many as fur- 
nished my own supper.” ‘I never made any charge for the 
fish which I freely gave away, even when I had not a suffi- 
cient supply to meet the demands of my own supper.” “On 
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several occasions, when!there}was a deficiency, I had to con- | can be obtained, it would scarcely seem common sense to 


tent myself with bare potatoes.” ‘“‘Among the families there | retain it for that reason alone. y ‘ 
were seven old people, four males and three females, the | Through ten trips in Maine I bave used the plain ferrules. 
oldest ninety, the youngest seventy-six.” This giving away | That on the end of the butt-joint is scant two and one-half 
has been Mr. Wilson’s constant practice since ever I became | inches long, and made from metal of the thickness of an ordin- 
acquainted with him. I never knew him to sell a fish. Your | arily heavy visiting card, considerably thinner than any other 
correspondent seems to have a suspicion that he was wrong- | make of ferrule that I have ever noticed ona flyrod. Yet I 
ing my friend when he prefixes the word ‘‘probable” to the | am unsparing in my demands upon a rod. When the Sep- 
offensive term, and I regret that it has found an entrance tember sun is just about to vanish behind the hills of West- 





into vour genial journal. a dua 
CARGILL, Ontario. 


THE DOWEL PIN IN FLY-RODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. ‘‘Couples” has my thanks for his suggestions in ref- 
erence to the article on ‘“Leaders” in your issue of the 7th. 
It is hoped soon to give the results of further experiments in 
that direction, when his suggestions will be considered. 

But now missionary labor is in hand. 

A short time since a well-known rod maker, while admit- 


ting that the use of dowels on the joints of fly-rods, and the | 
excessive length of ferrule necessitated thereby, was a dis- | 


advantage, declared that the fault lay not with the makers, 
but in the prejudice of the buyers, who would not purchase 
a rod otherwise made. 

To combat this prejudice, if it exists, and to provoke that 
discussion which is the life of progress, are the purposes of 
this article. 

Since the value of an opinion bears some relation to the 
experience and competency of him who gives it expression, 
it may not be out of place to say, that for the last twelve 
years I have made every article I use in fly-fishing, excepting 
lines and hooks, and including ferrules and rods of almost 


every attainable material, including 6-strip split bamboos. | 


That I have also made ten quite protracted trips, armed with 
rods and ferrules so made, to the Rangeley region of Maine 
and beyond, and have handled therewith many vigorous 
trout from 7 pounds 2 ounces down. 

First—It would seem an elementary principle of fishing 
lore, that a one-piece rod without any joints whatever, would 


be the most uniform in action and effieient in use. But | 
convenience of transportation, since itis given to but few | 


to cast the fly except at a distance from home, precludes 
such a rod. Nevertheless it is the ideal rod, and the nearer 
it is approached the better will be the result. So far there 
will be little difference of opinion. 

Certainly the chief feature to which the merit of such a 
rod is due, is the absence of stiff and inelastic places therein. 
Its bend is uniform from one end to the other. This can be 
approached ina jointed rod only by reducing the inelastic 
portions to a minimum; or, in other words, by shortening 


the ferrules to the utmost extent consistent with safety. If | 


this is so, it is conclusive that the dowelled ferrule is, in this, 
inferior to one without dowels, since not only must the ferrule 


itself be longer, but it must be capped at the junction of the | 


ferrule and joint as — thus further prolonging the unbend- 
able portions of the rod. 

Second—Though little complaint can now be made of the 
prices asked for good rods, considering the really elegant 
workmansbip displayed and the great difficulty and expense 
of obtaining fit material—a difficulty and outlay not justly 
uppreciated by the uninitiated—still the purchaser might 


with propriety wish the benefit of any diminution of cost, | 


which neither impaired the value of the rod nor lessened the 
already reasonable profit of the maker. 

The dowelled ferrule and its mate practically consist of 
two ferrules, one cap for female ferrule, metal dowel fitted 
to end of joint, wooden dowel within, and on which the 
metal dowel is fitted, boring out recess to receive dowel, and 
lining same with metal. : 

The simple ferrule and its mate are two pieces of plain 
tubing, one fitted to enter the other. As the male ferrule in 
either case may or may not be capped, such cap is not in- 
cluded in the above enumeration. 

Therefore it is clear that as far as cheapness of production 
is concerned, the dowelled ferrule is at a disadvantage. 

Third—It will not be questioned that a large majority of 
breakages take place at the ferrules. Nor will facility of 
repair ‘be lightly valued by anyone, who has once met with 
this accident when distent from the repairer, and after a con- 
siderable journey to his favorite stream. 

To repair on the ground, in camp, or at such lodgings as 
trouting regions usually afford, presents these difficulties, 
If the break is above the male ferrule, it becomes necessary 
to shorten the rod by the length of both dowel and ferrule, 


to say nothing of extracting the broken wood from the metal | 


paris, and the nice fitting required to make even a temporary 
success of the job. If the ferrule is secured by that abomi- 
nation, a pin, the difficulty is increased. It must be borne 
in mind that not only must the wooden spike, upon which 
the metal dowel is to be placed, be made central and in live 
with the axis of the rod, but it must fill the metal nearly or 
quite its whole length and also fit tight therein. Otherwise, 
in the first case, the rod will not come together so as to be 
safe against that. most disgusting mishap of throwing apart; 
while in the second case, when the rod is unjointed, the 
metal dowel will remain behind in its socket. 

Again, shortening a favorite rod between the butt and 
second joints by two inches or more, will so change the 
action as to make its owner fairly sick at heart. 

On the other hand, if the rod breaks below the ferrule, he 
is even more helpless; for aside from ridding the ferrule and 


cap trom the broken portion, how is the tapered hole to be | 


bored to receive the dowel? Yet unless this is dane some- 
how, the dowel will strike against the end of the joint within 
the ferrule, and the male ferrule, if it enter at all, will not 
do so sufficiently to permit the rod to be used. 

Again and again have I known the accident to occur, and 
never knew it te be remedied short of some kind of a shop; 
while, except in a few rare cases and with common rods of 
little value, it has been a case of immediate quarantine and 
subsequent hospital treatment by a professional rod doctor. 

But if a rod provided with the simple ferrule is so broken, 
au few matches softens the cement which retains the ferrule 
in position, the broken piece is pushed out and the ferrule 
replaced with the very minimum loss in length, and that by 
the merest tyro in repairs. And in fifteen or twenty minutes 
he goes on his way, if not rejoicing, still not a fit candidate 
for a madhouse. Here surely the advantage is not with the 
dowelled ferrule. 

Fourth—But it strengthens the rod: 

A sane man would hardly anchor a 16-foot catboat with a 
frigate’s best bower anchor, though that would undoubtedly 
strengthen that boat’s hold on the bottom. And so, if with- 
out the dowel and its complications the requisite strength 





| ern Maine, there comes a time when all that gambling spirit 
| Which actuates enterprise in man, takes possession of that 
| angler so fortunate as to be on the ground. He wants no 
| third or fourth prize in the lottery. His casts are for the 
| first, or at least a good second—five pounds, no less, will 
| pass; while if beneath the water there is any sense whatever 
| of the fitness of things, it is the plain duty of an eight or ten 
| pounder to offer. 

| At such an appointed time, and it is brief at best, minutes 
| are precious, and a two and a half or three pounder—any- 
| thing which it is humanly possible to derrick with the tackle 
| in use—is reeled in and got rid of without the slightest cere- 
mony, and with the reverse of thanks for his attentions. I 
have done my share of this with ferrules, as described, and 
never yet has one bent or given way. It is to be borne in 
| mind that before a tube will bend it must collapse, and if 
the 10d is so put together that the ends of the joints within 
| the metal are close together (say one-eighth to oue-sixteenth 
of an inch, which is quite ample to allow for wear) it is 
plain that to bend the ferrule will require a power almost 
| equal to the tensile strength of the metal itself, a strain to 
which, in use, no fly-rod is ever even approximately subject. 
It weuld, therefore, appear that in this particular the simple 
ferrule, properly corstructed and applied, is practically 
quite the equal of ‘its dowelled rival. 

Fifth—It strengthens the rod! And this is the only asser- 
tion in its faver 1 have ever been able to elicit. 
| But is this assertion true? 

I believe that it is not only false, but that the direct con- 
trary is the truth. A ferrule may be able to endure any 
possible strain with impunity, while the rod to which it is 
applied may be as brittle as a pipe stem. Of course the 
weakest point in the rod measures the strength of the rod. 

This is just, the case in point. 

A dowelled ferrule in itself is undoubtedly stronger than 
a simple ferrule, but the rod to which it is applied is weak- 
| ened thereby, and is not as strong as it would be were a 
simple ferrule of proper construction substituted in its place. 
The strain brought on the unyielding metal is localized and 
concentrated at its extremities. The ferrule and its mate 
act as one single lever, in which the power is applied at one 
end, while the fulcrum is at the other. It iselementary and 
axiomatic that the longer the lever the greater will be its 
power. If the weight to which the lever transmits its effort 
(the timber beyond the ferrule), and that effort exceed the 

strength of the fulcrum, the latter will surely be crushed, 
¢. €.; the rod will break at the ferrule. 
| This simple principle of natural philosophy seems to de- 

monstrate that, other things being equal, the introduction of 
any ferrule weakens a rod, and that a longer ferrule weak- 
ens a rod more than a shorter; since with equal pull at the 
tip, more strain is concentrated at the end of a long ferrule 
| (or lever) than at the end of a short ferrule (or lever). 

It is a corollary to this that in al! jointed rods the points 
where the ferrules terminate are subject to a degree of strain 
considerably in excess of the proportion due to their location 
—or in other words, in excess of the strain imposed at the 
same point under like conditions upon a like single-piece un- 
jointed rod. 

Therefore fracture at those points should be more com- 
mon than at others; and that such is the fact every one 
knows, one theory tells us such should be the result our ex- 
experience shows such 7s the result. Therefore it would 
seem the theory has stood the regulation veritication by ex- 
periment, and that it may be safely accepted as sound. 

A dowelled ferrule must of necessity belong. A simp.e 
ferrule may and should be short. Wherefore it again ap- 
pears the verdict must be against the dowel. How it first 
came into use I think I can understand. At the compari- 
tively recent period, when the American rod meker ceased 
| to be a mere imitator of the English, and allowed his indi- 

vidual ingenuity and brains a each makcr, of neces- 

sity, made his own ferrules, bending the plate metai over a 
mandrel, and soldering the seam himself. Then placing the 
| tube so formed upon a tapered mandrel and the latter in his 
lathe, he forced a steel roller against the nascent ferrule 
while it revolved, and thus rolled it into shape and condensed 
and stiffened the metal at one operation. To accomplish 
this result it was requisite the ferrule should adhere to tbe 
mandrel and revolve with it. This necessitated the use of a 
tapered mandrel, so that the ferrule as it stretched and 
shaped itself under the pressure, should always fit snugly 
upon and receive its motion from the mandrel. A tapered 
ferrule was the result, one which, while it fitted its mate at 
the mouth, was too large within. Something therefore was 
required tv steady the inner end of the inserted joint, and 
to accomplish this the dowel-pir. was employed. 
| This was all very well in the then state of the art. But 
why it should still survive, when in any city tubing of any 
required size can be procured drawn inside and out; and 
that, if ordered in quantity, cheaper than it can be made by 
one not in the business, I am at a loss to conceive. 

If any one knows of any advantage the dowelled ferrule 
possesses, I should be pleased to be instructed, for I can 
| imagine none. 

In conclusion I would suggest three points to the favor- 
able consideration of those whose ideas and habits are not as 
yet formed beyond change—all tried in many a contest, and 
believed to be of value. 
| Use a handle with a ferrule immediately above it—or, 
better still, sunk into it—to receive the butt joint, the whole 
so arranged that while the handle remains still the butt joint 
can be turned readily go as to present the rings beneath or 
on top of the rod. One handle will thus do for all single- 
handed fly-rods, heavy or light. You can cast with the 
rings underneath or above, while the reel always remains in 
its normal and only convenient position—that below the 
hand and under the handle—and you can change from one 
| to the other as your fancy dictates. You can play your fish 
in the same way, changing the direction of the strain in an 
instant and a dozen times on the same fish if you wish. 
| Thus in ordering a new rod you will not only save the ex- 
| pense of a new handle and its furniture, but avoid the temp- 
| tation to use strong language when you find your old reels 
will not fit. Again, your rod, even if of inferior material, 
| will always remain straight and uniform in action. 

Next t» discarding the dowel pin, I believe this to be the 
most valuable improvement which ean be applied to the fly- 
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1 am aware this construction is not 
altogether new; but it is uncommon, while its great merit 


rod as at present made. 


should make it universal. And even when employed, it is 
not unfrequently regarded either as a mere ornament or asa 
device to make possible a cheaper or lighter handle, while 
its most important function (the ability frequently to reverse 
the direction in which the strain is brought upon the rod) is 
altogether ignored. Let any gentleman have one of his rods 
(especially if it has already taken a set) cut immediately 
above the handle, and a short, well-fitted, simple ferrule in- 
serted to reunite the divided portions, and then try it for one 
campaign. 

Of course, to bring the rings above, but half a revolution 
of the butt joint in the handle-ferrule will be required, and 
the line will then wrap in a long spiral half way round the 
rod. Now if, in reversiug the rings to underneath the rod, the 
precaution be taken always to reverse the motion as well (so 
that the line will lead straight to the rings and not wrap all 
the way around the rod), it—the line—will be found to 
render equally well in either position of the rings. 

And, unless the teachings of ten years’ practical experience 
are delusive, the more particular he who tries it is in regard 
to his tackle, the more certain he is to adhere to it ever after. 

Second—Be liberal in the use of rings. If you seize a 
piece of wood of uniform strength by the ends and break it, 
it does not give way where it is grasped, but at some inter- 
mediate point. And thus with a ftly-rod. By being liberal 
in the matter of rings you diffuse the strain, so that though 
its aggregate be great, yet at ne place will it reach the break- 
ing point. 

Third—Place a ring close to each ferrule and its mate; 
¢.e., so that when the rod is jointed a ring will be both above 
and below the unyielding met«l, for thus, for reasons before 
stated or implied, you lessen the danger of accident at those 
points. 

I will throw in one more point for geod measure and for 
the benefit of those who don’t already know and use it: 
Always tallow or oil your ferrules and then wipe them as 
dry as you can before jointing yeur rod. You will then 
never be plagued by having the joints stick and refuse to 
separate. This is of especial importance when the handle 
hereinbefore recommended is used. 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, us anglers have fallen, or are 
falling, into a rut, and are three-quarters asleep besides. 
Occasionally some book on our favorite pastime appears, 
and the fraternity is momentarily galvanized; but a speedy 
relapse follows. We cannot fairly expect aid from the pro- 
fessional class to wake us up; if for no other reason,, be- 
cause if they tried it the effort would probably be misunder 
stood. Nor have they, as g gencral thing, time for that 
actual practical experience which teaches the defects of the 
old and discovers the new. We business and professional 
men, amateurs, Whuse only purpose is to share with othcrs 
the benefit and pleasure we ourselves receive and enjoy, can 
do this.- It is, and must be, a labor of iove. 

In amoment of impulse, perhaps of folly, I have thrown 
my feather-weight into the scale. So far the result has not 
been very encouraging, but hope is not yet quite dead. 

Is it possible that the great fraternity of fly-iishermen are 
dumb, or are they ignorant, or is it because they show at 
the writing table a degree of indolence and selfishness they 
would blush to exhibit in the field? 

A comparison of the correspondence in your paper in ref- 
erence to the art and implements of the angler with that in 
reference to other sports is a standing shame and reproach 
to every man who handles a rod. Let us hope for a better 
future. Henry P. WELLs. 


New York City. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE ‘“COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.’”* 


'*: scholarly fisherman is under many obligations to Mr. 

Satchell for the complete and beautiful manner in 
which he has reproduced the Library of Old Fishing Boeks. 
The volume before us is a chatty discourse on the many edi- 
tions of Walton and Colton’s famous book, and is evidently 
prepared by one who loves his task. The book is handsomely 
printed, bound in half leather, Roxburghe style, and is one 
that reading anglers will’ appreciate. In closing, it says: 
‘Fishers have increased and fishing books have multiplied, 
but where is the fisher blest with such a ‘heavenly memory’ 
as our Izaak, and where is the fishing book so rich in honor 
and renown as his? On reyal and noble shelves—the brown 
overcoat unscorned by the purple and splendor of courtiers 
and dramatists and pocts—there do we find you, O little book 
‘of eighteen pence price.’ Shakespeare looks kindly on you; 
Bacon eyes you with a kindly smile; Sir Philip Sidney and 
you are paired, in the*pairing of pastorals; Elizabetiian wis- 
dom and Elizabethian quaintness and pathos own you for an 
equal.” 





*The chronicle of the “Compleat Angler” of Izaak Walton and 
Charles Colton. Being a Bibliegraphical Record of its various edi- 
tions and mutations. By Thomas Westwood. A new edition, with 
some notes and additions, by Thomas Satchell. London: W.Satchell, 
19 Tavistock street, Covent Garden, 1883. (Price, 10s. 6d.) 





ENGLISH GRAYLING FoR THE St. LAwRENCE.—Mr. 8. 
Maltby, of Montreal, writes to the Star, favoring the intro- 
duction of English grayling into the St. Lawrence River. 
We do not know wherein this fish is superior to the 
Michigan grayling, it is not as handsome. The letter says: 
“| attended the late meeting of the Montreal] Fish and Game 
Protection Club, but my time being rather limited I did not 
have the opportunity of bringing before the meeting the im- 
portance of introducing the English grayling into our noble 
St. Lawrence. If this were done, it would be a great boon 
to thousands of our fishermen who have not the opportunity 
of spending a season in the Lower Provinces. The Old 
Country grayling is not to be equaled for pluck; it will rise 
at the fly after being pricked with the hook, not once but 
several times. In fact it may be considered a perfect bull- 
dog, as it will hang on to the last, until it eventually succumbs 
to the net. Thé St. Lawrence is about the same temperature 
as the River Trent in England, with the exception that it is 
considerably colder in winter, but this would be no dis- 
advantage, as the grayling generally selects the coldest 
streams and thrives better in them. Once introduced into 
the St. Lawrence, no fish would equal it as a delicacy of the 
table, unless we except salmon. ‘Trout in the Old Country 
bring twenty-five cents per pound, the grayling thirty cents. 
The grayling season commences at the close of the season 
for trout, and we have in Canada three months of beautiful 
fall, and in the winter season even the grayling comes in 
within a few yards of the shore, thus affording the angler or 
fly-fisher a delight seldom excelled. The fish will Tise at 
the fly when the ice is eoming down the river, The grayling 
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is out of season in the latter part of April, when the noble 
bass comes in for its share of glory. Pressure of business 
prevents our fly-fishers from following up this sport except 
on Saturdays, when most of our business houses cluse at one 
o’elock, and I can say with certainty that the half holiday 
would be taken advantage of by hundreds of our young 
aspirants in fly-fishing. I hope the society will-take note of 
this and endeavor to introduce the grayling into the St. 
Lawrence.” 
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THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘““W. M. H.” takes exceptions to my 
statements as published in your issue of Jan. 24, and refers 
me to the hook and line fishermen between Cape Cod and 
Sandy Hook, and also to some of the fresh fish dealers of 
Fulton Fish Market, New York City. In my opinion three- 
quarters of the hook and line fishermen on the coast he names 
would subscribe under oath to an opinion exactly opposite 
to his, and as to the Fulton Market fish dealers I should not 
want any better evidence than their books afford, that there 
is no scarcity of fish on our coast and never has been. He says 
he has been bass fishing for seventeen years, if so where has 
he fished, up the river among schools of menhaden or off the 
rocks in the surf of the open sea? If it was, as he and others 
state, that bass depended on menhaden for their daily food, 
they would be found in their company, but we know to the 
contrary, and have men with over forty years experience to 
prove it. Ihave yet to learn that a striped bass was ever 
caught in the Narragansett Bay in a purse seine, and as he does 
not seem to be posted as to their manner of working, I will 
state for his benefit that river purse seines are seventy-five 
feet deep, nine hundred feet long, and are as effective to take 
fish in six feee of water asin six fathoms. As to the parts of 
aine full grown menhaden he found in one bass, it only proves 
that they were thrown into the water as bait, for bass never 
masticate their food. Our menhaden boats always have the 
best of lookouts aloft, and it comes within their observation to 
know what feeds on menhaden, and they report that no fish 
known to our markets are ever seen feeding on them except 
bluetish and bonitas, and they not often, but sharks and 
whales and fish of like species are constantly epreying upon 
them by wholesale, and it often happens that we can’t save 
menhadenu after we catch them, for the reason that sharks 
tear the seines and let them out, and if we inclose whales, 
which we occasionally do, a seine is no obstruction when they 
conclude toswim away. We estimated that our boats landed 
inone day during the season of 1885, over one hundred tons 
of sharks at our Rhode Island factory, and their average size 
was larger than a kerosene barrel, and there were over two 
hundred mexhaden in the stomach of each shark. 

His statement that no menhaden could be procured in this 
vicinity forlove or money during 1888 fresh enough for bait, 
is not borne out by the facts, for there were plenty of men- 
haden in Narragansett Bay during the whole season. Capt. 
Charles Winslow, with a sail gear, took over 10,000 barrels, 
and John Brownell with a steamer took over 23,000 barrels, 
and it has been reported to me, although I know nothing of 
the truth of the report, that excellent bass fishing has pre- 
vailed at West Island during the season of 1883. It is my 
opinion, after twenty years or more experience as a hook and 
line, trap, pound and purse seine fisherman, and from what I 
have learned of others and read, that there are periods of 
flood and drought constantly occurring with salt-water fish, and 
man is no more responsible for the droughts than he is for the 
floods, and as an argument to prove my opinion I submit the 
following: 

First—During the winter of 1856 and 1857 most of the tau- 
tog between Barnegat, N. J., and Plymouth, Mass., were de- 
stroyed by frost, and on that account that fishery was 
abandoned during the fishing season of 1857; but in four years 
they were as plenty asever. The same disaster happened to 
the same fish during the winter of 1874 and 1875, and the fish- 
ery amounted to almost nothing during season of 1875, but 
during season of 1878 they wwe as plenty as ever before 
known. 

Second—Squeteague were plentiful in the waters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay fifty years or more ago, but they left before 
the days of traps, pounds, or purse seines, and were gone for 
many years. During 1870 a flood of that fish prevailed, and 
before 1878 we had a drought, and since the last date mentioned 
another flood has prevailed, ; 

Third—Porgies, or scup, were unknown to our waters 
before the year 1800, and were called at first Jefferson fish, fer 
the reason they made their appearance the year he was elected 
President of the United States. They remained in our waters 
until 1867, From this time to 1870 there was a drought, but 
during the last mentioned year there came on a flood, and 
while it prevailed there were days together that the traps 
were not lifted, although they were overflowing with fish. 
The reason of their not being lifted was, no market for the 
tish. I don’t know as Mr. Rogers could have bought sixteen 
hundred barrels for sixteen cents per barrel, but I had ten 
times that amount offered me at twenty cents per barrel and 
did not buy them. The same state of things existed during 
the spring of 1882, although the heavy fishing was brought to 
a sudden close, for a heavy storm with a high sea tore up the 
traps and pounds, and stopped all fishing for several days. 
After it was over, it was found the scup had left the coast. 

Fourth—Sheepshead used to be plenty in this vicinity many 
years ago, but left and have never come back, andin my ex- 
perience I have never seen one east of Sandy Hook. 

Fifth—There used to be onthe coast of New England an 
abundance of Spanish mackerel, a different tish from our pres- 
ent Spanish mackerel, but not one of that species of fish has 
been seen in our waters for the last thirty years. 

Sixth—During the mackerel flood of 1831, 385,559 barrels of 
mackerel were inspected in Massachusetts. During the 
drought of 1841 only 50,992 barrels were inspected in the same 
State. During the mackerel drought of 18%7 about 100,000 
barrels of mackerel were inspected in Massachusetts, and the 
cry went up that mackerel were gone forever, and a stringent 
law was called fer to prevent their being taken with purse 
seines, for their scarcity was charged to them; but the 
mackerel flood of 1882 wiped out that delusion, for there weie 
during that year 260,000 barrels inspected in Massachusetts, 
and the sum total for the three States of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine was 378,592 barrels. 

Seventh—During the year 1540 a flood of shad made their 
appearance on the coast of Cape Cod, extending west to Nar- 
ragansett Bay. ‘They disappeared during the fishing season of 
1842, and have never been back. 

Eighth—Zacheus Macy in his history says: Bluefish left 
the coast of Eew England during the year 1765, and we have 
no record of one being seen for seventy years. They made 
their appearance again during the year 1852. 

Ninth—A flood of codfish prevailed between 1875 and 1878 
and the wholesale price ruled as low as one cent per pound 
delivered in New Ycrk, Boston and Philadelphia. Since then 
there has been a drought, but at present there is another flood 
and the wholesale price in Boston is 14¢ cents per pound. 

Tenth—Twenty-four years ago there was a flood of sea bass, 
and they were caught in such abundance that they could not 
be sold in market for enough to pay the expense of handling 
and transportation, and as a result thousands of barrels were 
sold for manure. ‘This flood lasted for several years, and then 
a drought came on which lasted until two years ago, when 
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all at once a flood of this fish made its appearance from Cape 
Malabar to Virginia. Said flood is nowin existence. and from 
appearances there will be a surplus of sea bass for several 
years to come. | 
Eleventh—About forty years ago there was a drought of | 
menhaden which we know extended from Sandy Hook to | 
Cape Cod, and the fishery was abandoned by a large number | 
of the fishermen, and it was almost the unanimous verdict 
that overiishing was the cause of the trouble, as a few sail 
gangs had been added to the menhaden fleet the year before. 
The old croakers figured up the millions of fish that had been 
destroyed, and their conclusion was that no fish could stand 
such wholesale destruction. Afterward they made their ap- | 
pearance, and the fishery has been prosecuted with varying | 
success ever since. The most noticeable drought ever experi- | 
enced has prevailed since 1878 on the best menhaden grounds | 
ever known, situfated between Cape Cod and Eastport, Me. 
During 1882 there was a dearth of menhaden from Cape Cod | 
to Sandy Hook, and it was the current opinion of those that 
believe that man is responsible for the absence of fish that 
overfishing had caused them to disappear north of Cape Cod, 
and that the same influence had driven them from the waters 
between Cape Cod and Sandy Hook, and if the depletion went | 
on menhaden would disappear from our coast. The catch fell | 
off nearly one-half, and fourteen steamers and seventy-six | 
sail gangs were withdrawn from the business. But the results | 
of the mephaden fishery for 1883 have confounded all the | 
croakers, for it is a conceded fact that more menhaden were | 
present on our coast during 1883 than were ever before ob- | 
| 

| 


served, the catch, notwithstanding the large reduction in the 
menhaden fleet, being over 850,000 barrels larger than in 1882. 
In conclusion, we will say that we have the most skillful 
fishermen, and, as it was proved at the London Fishery Exhi- 
bition last year, the most perfect fishing apparatus on earth, | 
which bespeaks their pluck, energy and ability. They furnish 
to our farmers guano at a low price, equal in value to Peruvian; 
theyare educating and disciplining young men tothe knowledge 
and hardships of practical seamanship, who can, if necessity 
calls, fight on the ocean the battles of their country, or com- | 
pete, when a chance is given them, for our part of the carry- | 
ing trade of the world. Their calling at best, through the un- | 
certainties of fish, dangers of storms, and perils of navigation, 
is hazardous and uncertain, and should be encouraged and 
fostered. Most every other business in the country is pro- | 
tected, but the Government of the United States affords none | 
to its fisheries, but allows the importation of oils and fish | 
duty free to our markets. DANIEL T. CHURCH. 


TiveRTON, R. 1. _ 





CARP IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—The following note on} 
making fish ponds in rice tields would suggest that the fish | 
are more profitable than rice: ‘‘Columbia, Jan. 18.—The | 
State Fish Commissioner expects to establish, about Feb. 1, a | 
carp hatchery at Donaldson’s plantation, on Winyah Bay, 
opposite Georgetown, the _— recently so favorably reported | 
on by Superintendent Huske. Twelve and a half acres of | 
rice field will be flooded and converted into fish ponds, and it | 
is expected that the ponds so formed will be admirably ; 
adapted to the breeding of carp. The ponds will be stocked | 
with 150 four-year old and 400 two-year-old carp. The Com- 
missioner expects to supply the young carp for the next sea- 
son’s distribution from these ponds. After the first year of 
carp culture in this State the number of fish distributed | 
yearly has doubled annually until this year, when 18,000 carp | 
were sent out, making a distribution four times as great as 
last year. I[tisexpected that these Georgetown ponds will | 
yield, at the lowest estimate, 10,000 young carp annually per 
acre, and if the anticipations of the Commissioner are ful- 
filled there will be 125,000 young carp ready for distribution | 
next winter. When it is considered that a thousand ponds in | 
the State were this winter stocked with carp, it will be seen | 





that the raising of this fish must become a large industry in 
South Caroljina.” 


AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. —'The date 
of the next annual meeting has been fixed for May 13, 14 and | 
15, in Washington. It is expected that there will be a good | 
attendance and many valuable papers. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


March 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Cincinnati Bench Show, Melodian Hall. En 
tries close Feb. 25. Charlies Lincoln, Superintendent, care of B. Kit- 
tredge & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 12, 13 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club’s First Annual Bench | 
Show, Second Regiment Armory. Edward S. Porter, Secretary, Box 
657 New Haven, Conn. Entries close March 1. 

Mareh 26, 27 and 28.—The Duminion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. Charles. Lincoln, Superinten- 
dent. ('. Greville Harston, Secretary. Toronto. Canada. 

April 3, 4and 5.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second 
Bench Sbow. Charles Lincoln, Superiatendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 6, 7. 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club's Eighth Annual 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 
Lincoln, Superintendent. R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 
New York. 














A. K. R. 
NHE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
‘“‘Ameriean Kennel Register,’ P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 869, Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ALMOST A DOUBLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A sentence in the letter of your West- Virginia correspon- 
dent, in Jan. 17 issue, recalls a little incident in my own 
experience that, if not unusual, at least serves to point a 
moral. 

‘) don’t like to hear a sportsman say that he shot a quail 
and partridge at one rise,” and yet I came very near accom- 
plishing that feat some years ago, and only failed through a 
severe attack of the quail ‘‘ague.” 

My old slow setter andI (heis mentioned first because he 
had more hunting sense than I shall ever be able to acquire) 
had been hunting for an hour or two in the afternoon 
anxiously looking for quail and partridge, with fairly good 
success on his part, and the usual indifferent results on mine, 
when we came upon a small clump of trees and undergrowth, 
in the middle of a large salt meadow, which we had never 
explored, and as.a forlorn hope I whistled to ‘‘old high head” 
and waved him toward it. Hardly had we stepped inside the 
fringe of shrubbery surrounding it, when the old dog ‘*froze” 
with his head well twisted to the right, but as I neared him, 
his tail trembled a little and he very cautiously turned his 
head equally as far around to the left, and solidified again, re- 
maining so for perhaps a quarter of a minute, he as carefully 
returned his head to its first position, and remained steadfast, 
true to his first love. 

As no amount -of coaxing or force could ever make the 





| their benefit.” 


| maneuver a large force at all. 


| nearly impessible to control, as the men are 


| with repeating rifles? The histo: 
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staunch old fellow go on, I stepped a few yards ahead of his 


nose, and up boomed an old cock partridge, which I surprised 
myself and the dog by stopping with the first barrel, and at 


| the first boom of his wings away went a big bevy of quail at 


my left, startling me so that I shot the remaining barrel at 
the bunch and killed the usual number. 

Perhaps many sportsmen can recall just such instances, but 
I pen this simply to call attention to what my old (dog) friend 
said to me at that time as plain as dog could speak: ‘I was 
broken on partridge and learned to love them when I was a 
little fellow, and although a big bunch of quail smell very 
nice to me I still like my oldest friends the best.” 

We afterward worked the place thoroughly, and got ten or 
eleven of the quails, so the bunch in the meadow proved quite 
a corral. 

Moral: First. stick fast to your old friends; second, always 
break your dog on the game you most desire to hunt, as ‘Old 
Tom Buekley,” once a noted duck and woodcock shooter of 
this city, used to say: ‘“You gitde woodcock snuff in his nose 
de fust bird he smells, and he’ll neber forgit it if he lives a 
hundred years.” Stow Doe. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE DOG TAX AND THE GAME LAWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have long observed that while thousands of sportsmen are 
calling aloud for efficient game laws, and equitable dog laws, 
none seem to advance any practical plan for their execution 
were they enacted. Even the laws we have would do pretty 
well if enforced. I beg leave to submit a plan for the enforce- 
ment of such laws in the hope that a discussion may be 
aroused and the sportsmen led to fix on some one good plan 
and work together to carry it out. 

The only way to get laws enforced is to pay somebody for 
doing it. Now, where is the money to come from? I say from 
ourselves mainly. Let the taxation of sportsmen pay for their 
protection. Let all money obtained from the taxation of dogs 
be devoted to the execution of dog and game laws. Dog laws 
should provide for the taxation of all dogs over six months old, 
at a given sum per head. It is improper to tax the bitches at 
a higher rate, because it is not right to legislate against dog 
breeding. Counties should be divided into districts of con- 
venient, size and in each district a dog constable appointed who 
should also be game and fish warden. This constable should 
assess and collect the dog tax, and destroy all dogs for which 
no tax pe or in case such dogs are valuabie, he might be 
permitted to sell them, in a manner to be prescribed by law, 
and turn in the proceeds to the dog tax fund. in case persons 
harbor dogs of which they deny the ownership, the constable 
should be required to procure from the justice of the peace or 
other judicial authority. a warrant empowering him to enter 
the premises of such person for the purpose of securing any 
untaxed dogs. The constable would, in the execution of the 
dog law, be enabled to have an eye on all persons who would 
be probable violators of the game law and thus be all the more 


| efficient as a game warden. 


The money arising from the rigid collection of the dog tax 
would be ample for the purpose in view. At present | do not 
believe that one-fifth of the possible yield of the dog tax is 
collected. I am aware that the claim of sheep-owners to pay- 
ment from this fund for sheep destroyed by dogs isa difficulty 
to be overcome. But, in my opinion, the sportsmen will do 
best to admit that claim as the first to be paid from the fund, 
and avoid arousing opposition in that quarter. In the practi- 
cal working of my plan it would be found that the horde of 
ill-bred curs owned by irresponsible parties, and who do more 
than nine-tenths of the ¢heep killing, would be exterminated, 
and dog owners paying taxes would be more careful to look 
after them. Again, the constable, in the course of his duties, 
would come to know which dogs were addicted to sheep kill- 
ing, and would generally be able to fix the damages on their 
owners. 

On the whole, we may conciude that the sheep damages 
would make but a slight inroad on the fund. I believe such a 
law could a in any State if sportsmen were to press it 
earnestly, and if passed it would put a different complexion 
on their interests. I hope my scheme will be carefully con- 
sidered and amended in every desirable way. That my fun- 
damental idea is the right one I do not believe can be denied. 

In urging the passage of such laws we always meet the 
objection of the uninterested. ‘‘Why,” say they. ‘‘should the 
class of sportsmen be allowed to burden us with laws for 
Never have I seen or heard a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question, but I shall endeavor to give one. ‘“‘With- 
out game there would be no sportsmen, and sportsmen are 
absolutely necessary to the national defense. The introduc- 
tion of breechloading and repeating long-range rifles has 
changed the art of war. The lines of battle and the massive 
colamns, and the field artillery of afew years ago are no 
longer tobe used. The rapid fire and long range of the rifle 
forbids it. Dynamite torpedoes with electric batteries are 
coming in to augment the difficulty of maneuvering soldiers 
in any sort of approach to a close formation when in the 
vicinity of the enemy. It will become well nigh impossible to 
As Skobeleff said: “Batteries 
must now be fought by skirmish lines, and the reserves must 
be a tremendous distance to the rear to avoid destruction, by 
reason of the target they present.” Now the skirmish line is 
far apart; 
therefore, men of intelligence, nerve and skill enofigh to act a 
good deal for themselves are necessary for this werk. 

What is the difference in efficiency between a thorougly 
skillful and courageous man, and an average man, both armed 
of the James boys, “Wild 
Bill,” ‘Billy the Kid,” Rande, and a good many similar char- 
acters, is most instructive on this point, as also the various 
recent Indian wars. It appears that a man who is a crack 
shot and is versed in field craft, 7. e., can find his way any- 
where, and take advantage of the natureof the ground he is 
passing over, if courageous and well supplied with ammuni- 
tion, can defy almost any number of ordinary men similarly 
armed. Itis not for nothing that the hardy people of our 
frontier towns often submit to the rule of a mere handful of 
desperadoes. The power of a Slade or ‘“‘Billy the Kid,” or 
other such worthy is as real as any that ever was, and people 
stbmit becausethey must. The disparity between the power 
of the desperado to kill and that of the citizen, isas great as 


| was that between the mail-clad knight of the Middle Ages and 


the burghers he was wont to plunder. We have got back to 
something very like the conditions that existed in the days of 
Hector and Achilles. Battles will be d+ cided by the skill and 
courage of individual soldiers. We shall see armies of ten to 
thirty thousand men instead of hundreds of thousands. 

A small army of intelligent, highly skilled men, to whom 
handsome salaries will be paid, and whose social position will 
be so good as to make the service an object of ambition, such 
is what we will see in the future. 

To-day, by reason of the prevalent interests in field sports, 
the United States could raise such an army more easily than 
any other nation. 

But twenty years hence, when the game shall have been 
exterminated, we shall be at the mercy of any nation wise 
enough to preserve its game and encourage field sports. Our 
isolated .position will not save us, for with the small armies 
required and steam navigation the transportation of troops 
will be a bagatelle. Let nobody imagine that military drill 
of any kind can educate men to the proper degree. Shooting 
quail and woodcock, still-hunting deer, etc., give one an alert- 
ness, the power to take advantage of the unexpected, and the 
great art of finding one’s way and a close habit of observa- 
tion, all of which are to the full as necessary as marksman- 
ship for the soldier of the future, and these can only be ob- 
tained by field sports, Again, were it even possible for this to 
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be effected by military drill, is it not better to get it done with 
out cost to government? 


has fallen into the least disuse. 


liberty is by force of arms. 


bas seen the breechloader do its awful work. 
J. M. Tracy. 


FOX HUNTING ON CAPE COD IN 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


1884. 


the limits of the old Bay State. 


land. Iam too familiar with the music of the Warwickshire 


hunt there in the run ’cross country. 

Now the scene is changed, and the beautiful pasture lands 
of Warwick give place to the sandy pine-growing hills of Cape 
Cod, with acres of scrub oak, dotted with ponds and inter- 
sected by little streams. Here asportsman could not follow 
on burseback, and we who love to hear our foxhounds “sing 
the news” must enjoy the sport on foot. 

It happened that on a day peculiarly adapted te fox hunting a 
party consisting of Mr. C. H. Nye, the agreeable superintendent 
of the Cape Cod divison of the Old Colony Railroad, Mr. James 
Tavlor, an old fox hunter of West Barnstable, Mr. G. L. Bas- 
set, of Hyannis, and others, together with Mr. Wm. D. King, 
of Newport, R. I. (who took with him to the cape Mr. George 
A. Strange, of Berkley, Mass.) assembled for a New England 
fox hunt. So motionless was every tree and shrub, that but 
for the hunt, nothing would have broken the stillnes of nature, 
save the shrill whistle of the passing locomotive. the noise of 
the wood-carts, the song of the woodman or the sound of his 
laboring axe. A thin sheet of snow which covered the 
ground made the scent of the fox most favorable for the 
sagacious dogs. 

After driving two miles to the scene of our sport, we hastily 
tied our horses in woody lanes, and took our stands at points 
properly distant from one another, leaving our dogs to do their 
work. Nor did they betray this trust. In a few moments we 
heard them, and their first occasional notes were very soon 
followed by that thrilling burst, which always greets our ears 
when reynard is up and away. Probably each one of the party, 
when, in the early morning hour, he heard the dogs give out 
their measured and unbroken tongue, mentally ejaculated, 
“that is a start,” for soit proved. In the language of our fox 
hunters, reynard ‘‘played well,” and we listened for two 
hours to the entrancing sounds which came from the lips of 
each of our “favorites.” happy when they were far away, 
carrying the responsibility of the shot elsewhere, still and 
almost breathless when they were near, lest a chance move- 
ment of ours should turn the quarry, and forfeit the brush. 
At about half past 9 o’clock the fox crossed within thirty yards 
of Mr. King’s view, when a shot from his Parker gun ended 
the run, and for a short time silenced the music in the air. 

It was the work of but a few moments to place fox No. 1 in 
a wagon, divide into two parties within good hearing distance 
of one another, and attempt another “start.” Mr. Bassett 
soon discovered the track of an old “settler,” and at once 
placed his splendid animal Alto upon the trail. In afew 
moments she drove the veteran upon his feet, and away she 
went alone and unattended to wait upon this fox which had 
so long battled the hunters of the locality. One of the party 
now sought the railroad near by, having learned that it was 
the custom of this particular fox to go and run the rail, thus 
throwing the dogs off the scent. Though he failed to place 
himself in a pos.tion to get ashot, Mr. Bumpus, however, saw 
the fox come upon the track, witnessed the running of the 
iron for some distance, and watched the animal as he slipped 
oft the rail and hopped up the hill, pausing there for a moment 
to look behind. Soon along came Alto, in full cry until she 
reached the iron rail, there all scent was lost, of course, and 
so running over, and back and forth, the intelligent beast, un- 
able to rectify the fault, submitted to the call of Mr. Bumpus, 
who placed her where the fox had left the iron, when away 
she flew carrying her beautiful head well in the air and utter- 
ing the language, ‘‘this time you are mine,” clothed with all 
the melody of a fox hound’s tongue. At noonday Mr. Strange 
succeeded in crippling, at long range, the sly old fox, which 
Alto finally brought to bay, and then it was that a charge 
from Mr. Taylor's 10-bore relieved the dog of any further duty 
in that direction, and stretched a handsome twelve-pound fox 
at his feet. 

About the time that Alto had started the second fox, and 
but a short distance away, Mr. Nye’s beautiful spotted dog 
aroused another from his morning nap, and began a run which 
lasted nearly the remainder of the day, through a partially 
burned district, the scene of our hunt. She was at once 
joined by Mr. Taylor’s pet (the hero of many a day’s sport) 
and by Mr. King’s white dog Dick (celebrated in Sullivan 
county, N. H., especially in the vicinity of Newport, and who 
to-day was hunting away from his native hills for the first 
time). The second fox having been dispatched, Alto entered 
with the others upon the race forthe third, and now came 
the grandest chorus of the day. 

Brother fox hunters, old and young, who love the wood- 
lands and the cry of hounds, listen, with your ears of memory 
and experience, to the music of those hours which were pass- 
ing, alas all too quickly, by. 

Until late in the afternoon the dulcet tones of Alto, mingling 
in glorious harmony with the clarion voice of Dick (ever in 
the van of the chase),were echoed back by the combined mel- 
ody of the slower but none the less true four-footed followers 
belonging to Mr. Nyeand Mr. Taylor. Once I caught a glimpse 
of them. and again [ saw them them as they crossed the lane 
in the distance; first the flash of yellow fur, then, with superb 
dash and ringing chorus, Alto with the white dog, followed 
by the rest, and all pomting to the fleeing fox with the accu- 
racy of the needle to the pole. 

This was rapture itself, and could the English bard have 
been in the midst of us perhaps he might have qualified his verse: 


** In thee alone, fair land of liberty, ~ 
Is bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed 
As yet unrivalled; while in other climes 
Their virtues fail a weak degenerate race.” 


With the declining day, the crack of Mr. King’s breech- 
loader secured to him a second brush, and ended. the song 
notes which had so long marked the devious path over which 
the fox had been leading. The fatal shots alone had inter- 
rupted the incessant cry of the hounds from morning until 
nightfall. 

On our way to the wagons the indefatigable Alto, familiar 
as she was with every part of the hunting ground, stole away 
from us and started another fox, which we were reluctantly 
obliged to leave. Thus we had secured three foxes, in runs 
occupying nearly the entire day, and had started a fourth fox, 
and these were full grown foxes and not early cubs. 

By the participants in this fox hunt the 30th of January, 







I hope none of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are so 
foolish as to think war is soon to be abolished, or that the 
habit of nations conquering others whenever they are able 
We have but to look at the 
changes in the map of the world wrought within the last 
twenty years to show us that the only way to get or keep 


Ch! But some one will say, ‘‘This is oniy an artist, a 
dreamer.” True enough, but the artist has heard the whistle 
and felt the sting of bullets, and the vision is inspired by the 
haunting memory of battlefields where, with his own eyes, he 


I take the liberty of sending to you herewith an account of 
a fox hunt which took place at the close of last month within 


Of course [ would not compare our sport here with the more 
delightful method of enjoying this pastime in ‘‘merrie” Eng- 


and North Warwickshire hounds, and with the top and width 
respectively, of the hedges and ditches which skirt the hunting 
grounds about Leamington to draw the comparison, albeit 
ten years have passed since I joined with the members of the 

































FOREST AND STREAM. 


1884, will be counted as a red-letter day in the annals of their 

fox hunting, and such, I think, it will be considered by a 

readers, who may be interested in this kind of sport. ; 
BERKELEY, Mass., Feb. 11, 1884. 







CINCINNATI BENCH SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Numerous have been the inquiries as to whether the flood 
here would stop the holding of the bench show. Iam glad to 
be able to state that the river is receding fast, so that by next 
week the railroads will be all right and the show will be given 
as advertised, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of March. The entries 
close Feb. 25. Cuas. LINCOLN, Supt. 

CIncrnnatI, Feb. 16. 
















BEAGLES FOR FOX HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am a New England man, and fond of fox hunting. To me 
it seems that the foxhound of to-day isa degenerated dog. 
Am I right, or is it only that I am growing old, and the notes 
of the old-time dogs came to me more mellow and musical 
in memory than they really were? Whatever be the true 
cause of my discontent, one thing is certain, I am looking 
about for a successor worthy of the hound I knew whea a 
couple of decades younger than I am now. 

Your columns have recently had much about the beagle. Is 
he the coming dog? And how would the beagle do for fox 
hunting? Is he too slow? Will some of your readers who are 
conversant with the qualities of the beagle give, through your 
columns, their views on the points referred to? BUGLE. 

VERMONT. 




















THE BEAGLE CLUB. 


P RESS of business has prevented me from expressing sooner 

my thanks for the honors conferred upon me and the 
confidence shown in me, by members of this club, to most of 
whom I am astranger. I shall faithfully serve the club and 
its interests, and do allin my power to make it a successful 
and strong organization. 

The present condition of our club is flattering indeed, and 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. Its membership is 
growing from day to day, and I hope, at no distant day, to be 
enabled to report a membership of five hundred, as you, dear 
editor, think we ought to have. 

Let me once more call upon all, not only breeders and owners 
of beagles, but all those who take an interest in the beautiful 
and useful little hounds, to enroll themselves with us, in 
this, our mutual cause, and send in their name at an early 
date. A. C. KRUEGER, Sec’y and Treas. 

WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa. 














THE POINTING INSTINCT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam the possessor of a dachshund puppy now some four 
months old, the mother of which was imported last summer 
from the celebrated kennel of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, in 
Germany, said to be the finest strain of black and tan dachs- 
hunde in that country, she giving birth soon after her arrival 
here to four puppies, all of which, except one, have since died. 
Iam told in olden times they were used for birds as well as 
rabbits, badgers, foxes, etc. The mother this last fall came 
across a bevy of quail and stood them as staunch as any old 
setter or pointer. Is it in the blood or an exception? My do 
is a perfect beauty and house pet, and quick as lightning an 
very intelligent. YORICK. 

[It is not uncommon for individuals of many of the different 
breeds of sporting dogs to imitate the point of the setter and 
pointer. We have shot a ruffed grouse over a foxhound, who 
pointed it as staunchly as a setter. We have also seen a half- 
bred rough-haired terrier frequently point sparrows in the 
street, remaining perfectly rigid until the bird flew.] 





THE CLUMBER SPANIEL. 
[Cancluded from page 34,] 


'QuHE Earl of Arundel, at Wardour Castle, has or had some 
I ten years ago a nice strain of the breed; but those I have 
seen have been rather on the small side, and resembled very 
much in appearance Prince Albert’s strain. I have seen sev- 
eral of them at work, and nothing certainly could be better; 
and although the Clumber spaniel should be large and heavy, 
I think, if this strain is purely bred, which there is no reason 
whatever to doubt, though. as I have stated before, of a dif- 
ferent character to the Duke of Newcastle’s, his lordship’s 
keeper, Adams, who took great pains in breeding them, erred 
on the right side, as far as a sporting spaniel is concerned, in 
encouraging the stamp of dog which I have seen there and at 
Mr. Bevan’s, at Weston Grove, Southampton, who was par- 
ticularly partial to them; and he is no mean judge of what is 
required in the field, whether it be setter, spaniel, or retriever. 

The Earl Spencer has long cultivated the genuine breed of 
Clumber spaniels at Apethorpe, Northamptonshire; and so 
thorough a sportsman is likely to have the best, though I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing his kennel. Mr. Foljambe’s 
breed was long held in high and just repute, but whether it is 
still kept up I do not know; his blood is justly prized in most 
of the best Clumber kennels of the day. 

“Stonehenge” says the Clumber is invariably long, low, and 
heavy; but I have, I believe, shown that this is not so, and 
that a slight divergence from this rule in the Prince Consort's 
and Lord Arundel’s breed seems to point very strongly to the 
theory which I have propounded that there may have becnan 
original breed of Clumbers in this country before that imported 
by the Duke of Newcastle from France. The weight of the 
Clumber varies, but he averages about 40 Ibs. or 45Ibs., though 
many dogs will weigh from 60 lbs. to 68lbs. I think the prize 
dog, Duke, which I sold to Mr. Sam Lang, of Baldwinstreet, 
Bristol, for fifty guineas, was over 56 lbs. ; he was a fine dog, and 
had beautiful feather, coat, and color, but he was too shortin 
the back, and carried his stern high, two very bad faults in a 
Clumber, and when I took him to Mr. Holford’s kennel and 
compared him with his team these faults were very manifest. 
The Clumber spaniel must be white and lemon; for many 
years the judges wavered about orange markings, which are 
decidealy wrong, and the less color about him the better. He 
should have great bone and very short legs, and they should be 
straight; he should be well feathered, and his coat should be 
perfectly straight and silky in texture, and it can hardly be 
too thick. The eyes should not be large, and should be deeply 
set in the head, and in mature dogs the haw is often shown as 
in the bloodhound; a cherry-colored nose is, in my opinion, 
fatal to any chance of being considered of pure blood. The 
ears should not be lobe-shaped or long, and they should have 
little fringe to them and lie close to the head. The loin should 
not be arched, but the back must be straight; above all the 
stern must be set and carried low when in work, though he 

enerally carries it gaily when he is not, and should not be 

ocked too short, and be well covered with hair, having a good 
flag. Jock, the dog whose dimensions were given in ‘‘Dogs of 
the British Islands,” and which were taken by myself, was 
perhaps the best Clumber spaniel ever seen, and he was con- 
sidered so by Garland, who sent him to Birmingham Show in 
my name as an experiment. I told him he would be beaten 
by Duke, who was then in my possession; and so he was, 
though Duke was not to be mentioned in the same twelve- 
month with Jock. 

The worst fault a Clumber can have is to give tongue, and 
no one who values his kennel would keep one who did. There 
are very few really good Clumbers now being exhibited, and 
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the champion, Looby, is, in my opinion, not worthy of his 
sition; he is too leggy, his eye is wrong, andhe has not a 
lumber head. The dog Bruce, which is the dog given to 
illustrate the breed in “Dogs of the British Islands,” was 
not a Clumber spaniel; he was admittedly cross-bred; he was 
a very fine dog, and had, perhaps, the best feather ever seen, 

I measured it on his forelegs at over eight inches, but his 
head was far too long and pointed, his forelegs very crooked, 
his color too deep, and his eye large and full. How so astute 
a judge as Stonehenge could have selected him to illustrate 
such an important work, I am at a loss to conceive; he was, 
moreover, pig-mouthed; that is to sgy, his under jaw was 
very short, and receded from the upper. Bruce was largely 
bred from at the time, and, in my opinion, did more harm to 
the breed of Clumber spaniels than any other dog I have ever 
known. 

As I have before said, the Clumber spaniel is an aristocratic 
dog, and requires to be treated as such; he is a difficult dog to 
rear to begin with; but, when once reared, he is very hardy, 
and will stand a good deal of work, and when once broken is 
a very valuable dog; but, although he is hardy, and will last 
for many years, I do not think he is the dog to stand the gen- 
eral wear and tear we require of a spaniel. He is not fit for 
every kind of covert; and when you have to work all day ina 
rough, wild country, thinly stocked with game, the Clumber 
spaniel is not the dog; the kind of ground he should be worked 
over is that where game is tolerably plentiful, and not too 
rough, and he should be always worked ina team. ‘Take, for 
example, hedgerow shooting where you expect to meet with 
a few brace of pheasants, a hare or two, aud plenty of rab- 
bits. He is decidedly not cut out for that kind of thing. He 
is too big for the rough woodcock shooting in the large, strag- 
gling coverts of Wales and Devon. He is not at home there, 
as a more active and quicker working dog is required. In a 
recent book on the dog I was rather amused in the article on 
this dog by its being laid down that ateam of Clumbers 
should consist of nine. I donot knuw what magic there is in 
this number, or why it should be neither more nor less. At 
all events, a couple of Clumbers is of very little use for ordin- 
ary shooting. They are too heavy, and cannot force them- 
selves into places where a sinaller and more active dog can, 
though they are by no means deficient in pluck, as I have 
seen a team of Clumbers come out after working a thick piece 
of gorse with their eyes all torn and their ears covered with 
blood. Nobody ever thinks of shooting to spaniels of any kind 
in covert now where game is heavily preserved, as the pheas- 
ants and hares are all reserved for a grand day or two near 
Christmas; but I prefer a team of good, well-broken Clumbers, 
and a brush through the coverts half a dozen times in the 
season for sport before all the battues in the world. I know 
well that this is impossible where a large head of game is to 
be kept up;I only say whatIlike best; but it is only in 
outside coverts or where game is not very thick that the 
Clumber is made use of. In commenting on the Islington 
dog show of 1862, the writer of the article called ‘‘The 
Omnibus” in the new Sporting Magazine of that date 
says: “The eyes and general style of Earl Spencer’s 
Clumbers place them quite beyond Mr. Holford’s, 
and in both classes Western Birt bowed to Althorp.” Just 
before this he says: ‘The sweet dish heads of the Irish setters 
attracted many a visitor.” Now, with all due deference to 
such an authority, if in nothing else, this was a point in which 
Mr. Holford’s dogs were certainly a long way superior to Lord 
Spencer’s. [remember examining all the dogs thoroughly, 
and have no hesitation in declaring the award amistake. Mr. 
Holford’s dogs had the correct eye, whereas those of Lord 
Spencer’s were too full. Mr.A.W.Langdale, who has bred and 
shown many Clumber spaniels, thinks the weight of dogs 
should be from 60lbs. to 70lbs. I cannot help thinking this 
latter weight excessive, and do not recollect seeing more than 
one or two dogs of the latter weight, though I have not known 
many over 60lbs. Mrs. Smale’s dog Wynn, of Lyonsdown, 
New Barnet, weighs 60]bs. or over. I have not seen him, but 
Leatherhead spoke highly of him when he won first over John 
o’ Gaunt, Tower and other good ones at Alexandra Palace last 
year. Mr. Langdale’s bitch Libnah, weighed 50lbs. I never 
remember seeing this bitch, but she must have been a large 
one. I never saw a Clumber bitch who reached that weight; 
they are generally much lighter than the dogs. 

The champion Psycho, belonging to Mr. Charles Fruen, is a 
very good stamp of Clumber, but much too dark in color, and 
I should not care to breed from him. 

Mr. Homes’s John o’ Gaunt is a good dog, showing many 
good points of the Clumber in perfection; but unfortunately 
his pedigree is unknown. Notwithstanding this I should not 
fear to breed from him, as I feel convinced that he is a really 
well bred one. 

Mr. Herbert Moser’s Bachelor is a tine dog, but bad in his 
hind quarters. His young dog Baronet I liked much, and I 
think must have grown into a fine “~ when he finished. The 
same gentleman’s bitches, Lance and Loll, have been frequent 
winners at most of the leading shows. 1 have not had an 
opportunity of attending - show for over a year, but I 
haulers there are several good candidates for fame. 

The breed of Clumbers is still kept at Clumber Park, where 
they have some remarkably good bitches; and the kennel 
would have been much strengthened and improved last season 
if they had succeeded in breeding from them, but unfortun- 
ately they, strange to say, all failed to produce whelps. I do 
not know what dog was used, but I should say most decidedly 
that the fault was on the side of the sire. 

The Karl] of Cawdor has a strong kennel of Clumbers, and 
shoots a greatdealto them. He has a good deal of Mr. Fol- 
jamb’s and Sir Vincent Corbett’s blood in the kennel. His 

itches perhaps are rather lighter in the head than is exactly 
in accordance with the accepted form of the Clumber, but 
are a rare working sort, with capital coats and good legs and 
feet. I do not think they are ever exhibited. His lordship’s 
keeper told me that, contrary to what is usually the case, he 
finds no difficulty in rearing the puppies, rarely losing one 
from distemper. The Clumber when once rared is not at all 
a delicate dog, and will last and keep fresh for many years. 
This is —— to be occounted for by the sléwness of his 
pace. This spaniel does not show to fulladvantage when tied up 
on the show bench, and they should always be shown as a 
team, which is certainly an attractive sight at a show to 
sportsmen, and the dogs having more room and liberty show 
themselves off to the best advantage. The well-known spanie 
breeder, Mr. P. Bullock, exhibited a_very good “lumber, 
Nabob, for many years. He was by Foljambe’s Beau, and 
was own brother to his Duke by Bang, out of Lord Foley’s 
Fan. I think this dog must have been a bad stock-getter, as I 
have no recollection of seeing any of his progeny, though he 
was at the stud for years. : 

Lord Foley was at one time celebrated for his kennel of 
Clumbers, and his blood was much sought; but lam not aware 
whether the kennel is still kept up or not. Clumbers always 
have and always will command a good price, as they are com- 
paratively scarce, and likely to remain so. 


I came across, the other day, an original engraving from the 

icture of the Duke of Newcastle and his spaniels, which I 
aes before referred to. A part of this picture appeared in 
an engraving in the old Sporting Magazine many years ago, 
but this contained the keeper and the spaniels only. This 
original engraving represents the Duke of Newcastle and a 
friend returning from shooting, both on horseback; and Man- 
sell, the keeper is examining a woodcock, several others with 
pheasants and other game are lying about, and three spaniels 
are surrounding him. If this is a correct representation of 
the duke’s spaniels, I think we have improved them; the char- 
acter of the head is slightly different, being short, but not so 
square as the modern dictum requires; they do not appear 
to be so large as the modern dog, in fact I should say they are 
about 35 to 40-pound dogs; they are not quite so low on the 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


eg, or so long in the body, and, although their coats are flat, 

there is more curl in the feather, particularly on the stern, 
than is now approved of. The dogs altogether resemble very 
much the breeds 1 have referred to as belonging to Prince 
Albert, the Earl of Arundel and Mr. Bevan; but they look like 
workmen all over. 

One great characteristic of the Clumber spaniel when pure 
is his fondness for the scent of feather in preference to fur; in 
fact, he seems to despise the latter, and takes very little notice 
of hares and rabbits when winged game is present. This is a 
faculty to be cultivated in all spaniels, as most of them take 
to fur fast enough when allowed; and Ihave, I believe, before 
advocated entering young spaniels to winged game, instead, 
as is generally the case, of their being tirst entered to rabbits, 
—An Old Judge of Spaniels in Land and Water. 

CLEVELAND DOG SHOW. 

| age thy ow is the premium list of the bench show to be 
: held at Cleveland, O., April 2,4 and 5: Champion Eng- 
lish setter dogs $20, bitches the same; open, dogs 320, 310 and 
silver medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs 37 and $3, 
bitches the same. Champion Irish setter dogs $20, bitches the 
same; open, dogs $20 and $10, bitches the same; puppies $7 
and 33. Black and tan setters, same as Irish setters. Cham- 
pion pointer dogs, over 55lbs., $20, bitches, over 50lbs. the 
same; open, dogs $20 and $10, small pointers the same; 
puppies, dogs, $7 and $3, bitches the same. Champion Irish 
water spaniels $10, open $10 and $5. Champion field spaniels 
(any color) $10; open, $10 and #5. Champion cocker spaniels 
(any color) $10; open (other than black) $10 and $5, black the 
same; puppies (any color) $5 and silver medal. ( hampion 
toxhounds, silver medal; open, dogs $10 and $5. Champion 
beagles, silver medal; open, dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same; 
puppies, silver medal. Dachshunde $10 and silver medal. 
Champion fox-terriers, dogs silver thedal, bitches the same; 
open, dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same; puppies $7 
and $5. Greyhounds $10 and $5. Deerhounds, $10. 
Champion masti.s, dogs champion medal, bitches the 
same; open, dogs $15 and %5. bitches the same; puppies 
$5 and silver medal. Champion 1ough-coated St. 
Bernards, dogs, champion medal, bitches the same; open, dogs 
$15 and $5, bitches the same; smooth-coated St. Bernards the 
same. Newfoundlands, $10 and silver medal. Champion 
collie dogs,,champion inedal, bitches the same; open, dogs $15 
and $5, bitches the same; puppies, dogs silver medai, bitches 
the same. Champion bull, champion medal; open, dogs 310 
and $5, bitches the same. Champion bull-terriers over 25lis., 
champion medal; open $10 and $5; under 25lbs., the same. 
Wire-haired or Scotch terriers $10 and silver medal; black and 
tan terriers over 7lbs., Dandy Dinmont and Irish terriers the 
same; champion Skye terriers (drop-eared) champion medal, 
open $10 and #5; prick-eared the same. Champion pug dogs, 
champion medal; bitches the same; open, dogs $10 and 35, 
bitches the same, puppies silver medal. Champion Yorkshire 
terriers, silver medal, open (over 5lbs.) $10 and 35; under 5lbs. 
the same. ‘Tov terriers under 5lbs., $10 and silver medal; 
King Charles or Blenheim spaniels, Japanese spaniels and 
Italian greyhounds the same, Poodles $10 and $5. Miscel- 
laneous 310,35 and silver medal. In addition to the above 
there will be a large number of specials given which will be 
duly announced. 

Major J. M. Taylor will judge the setters, Mr. J. M. Munson 

the pointers, and Mr, J. F, Kirk the remaining classes. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color, 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with bis sire and dam. 

4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


5. Date of bi th,o’ breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and Gam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
j aper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


te" See instructions at head of this column. 

Bang. By Mr. J. R. Oughton. Dwight, TlL., for blue belton English 
setter dog,whelped November, 1883, by Dashing Lion (Dash IT.—Leda) 
out of Queen Anna (Zanzibar—Lady Elgin). 

Chiefley. By Mr. H. C. Miller, Hudson, N. Y., forred Irish setter 
dog, whelped Nov. 13, 1883, by Chief (A_K.R. 231) out of Doe. 

Adam and Eve. By Mr. H. C, Miller, Hudson, N. Y.,for black and 
white pointers, dog and_ bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 1883, by St. John 
(Snapshot Belle) out of Folly (Rock—fleaford’s Fan). 

Carter, Dan, Pint, Irish Dan, Irish Dick, Mike Carter, Nelly Carter 
and Fannie Carter. By Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., for red Irish 
setters, whelped Jan, 1, 1884, by his Trim (Ned Etcho—Ruby) out of 
his Roxie (Ned Elcho—Bridget O’More). 

Countess Ringwood and Duchess Ringwood, By Mr. E. S, Hawks, 
Ashfield, Mass., for black, white and tan beagle bitches. whelped 
Nov. 21, 1£83, by imported Ringwood (Rarnter—Beauty) out of Music 
lil. (Flute—Victress). 

Burt, Scott, Crisp, Bro nie, Dun, Aberdeen, Lassie and Jennie. 
By Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., for Irish water spaniels, six dogs and 
two bitches, whelped Jan. 11, by Irish Bob out of his Irish Bess. 

NAMES CHANGED. 

 Sce instructions at head of this column. 

Peg to Peg Peg. Liver pointer bitch, whelped Sept, 12, 1882 (Snipe 
—Ruby), owned by Mr. H. C. Miller, Hudson, N. Y. 


BRED. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Jolly Daisy—Buckellew. Mr. W. A. Coster’s (Flatbush, L. I.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Jolly Daisy (Druid—Jolly May) to his Buckellew 
(A.K.R. 30), Jan. 6. 

Jolie—Buckellew. Mr. Theo. A. Gill's (West Park, N. Y.) English 
setter bitch Johe (Lathrop’s Dick—Gen. Ely’s Sylph) to Mr. W. A. 
Coster’s Buckellew (A.K.R. 30), Feb. 3. 

Dinah II.—Master Wade. Mr. W. Wade’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) mastiff 
bitch Dinah II. (A. K.R. 138) to Mr. W. L. Jones’s Master Wade (A.K.R. 
157), Feb, 5. 

Peg Peg—Knickerbocker. Mr. H. C. Miiler’s (Hudson, N. Y.) liver 
pointer bitch Peg Peg (Snipe—Ruby) to the Knickerbocker Kennel 
Club’s Knickerbocker (A.K.R, 15), Feb. 13. 

Sai—Bob. Mr. G. W. Amory’s (Boston, Mass.) imported pointer 
bitch Sal to his mnperted Bob (Price’s Bang—Princess Kate), Jan. 20. 

Shoo Fly—Hector. Mr. Dan Storrs’s (Levanon, N. H.) beagle bitch 
shoo Fly (Victor—Bess) to Hector (Victor— Beauty). ; 

Syren I.—Arlington. Mr. A. 8. Guild’s (Lowell, Mass.) red Irish 
setter bitch Syren JI. (Eicbo I1].—Mag) to Mr. C. Fred. Crawford's 
Arlington (Sam—-Ruby), Feb. 14. 

Red Lassie—Glencho. Mr. Thos. D. Husted's (Peekskill, N. Y.) im- 
ported red Irish setter bitch Red Lassie (Rory O’More—Queen Eliie) 
to Glencho (Elcho—Noreen), Feb. 13. 

Franzelle—Fritz. Mr. Samuel Scranton’s (Olneyville, R. I.) dachs 
hund bitch Franzelle to Major Lovejoy’s Fritz, Dec. 20, 1883. 

Bridget O’ More—Ned Elcho. Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) red 
Irish setter bitch Bridget O’More (Rory O’More— Lotta) to his Ned 
Elcho (Elcho—Stella), Jan. 1. 

Lorna Doone—Prince. Dr. Spencer M. Nash’s (New York) English 
setter bitch Lorna Doone (A.K.R. 39) to Mr. J. H. Goodsell’s Prince 
(Pride of the Border—Petre}), Jan, 29. . 

WHELPS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Gipsy Queen. Mr. H. P. Dortch’s (Goldsboro, N. C.) inglish setter 
bitch Gipsy Queen (Gladstone—Clip), Feb. 11, fourteen (nine dogs), 
by Mr. J. C. Higgins’s Dashing Monarch; eight dogs living. 

Horneli Ruby, The Hornell Spaniel Club’s (Hornelisville, N. Y.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Hornell Ruby (A.K.R. 67), Feb. 4, eight, by Obo 
II. (A.K.R. 482). a 

Irish Bess. Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) superset Trish water 
spaniel! Irish Bess, Jan. 11, eight (six dogs), by Irish Bob. 

Roxie. Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) red [rish setter bitch Roxie, 
Jan. 1, eight (six dogs), by his Trim (Ned Elcho—Ruby). 

+ Kitty Mac. Mr. Jas. Lindsay's (Jersey City, N. J.) collie bitch Kitty 
Mac (A.K.R. 539), Jan. 2, seven (six dogs), by his Rex (A.K.R. 149). 
Josephine. Mr. John E, Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) bull-bitch 
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comune (A.K.R. 388), Feb. 7, six (three dogs), by his Tippoo (A.K.R. 
390). 

Bellissima. Mr. John E. Thayer’s (Lancaster, Mass.) imported 
bull-bitch Bellissima (E.K.C.S.B. 11,981), Feb. 4, two dogs, by Slen- 
derman (E.K.C.S.B. 6,553). 

SALES. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 

Dashing Lion—Jessie Turner whelps. English setters, whelped 
November, 1883. by Mr. G. W. Ballantine, Washingtonville, O., a black 
and white dog to Mr. T. C. Eldridge, Knoxville, Tenn.; a black and 
white dog to Mr. J. W. Slocum, Knoxville, Tenn.; ablack, white and 
tan dog to Mr. J. E. Campbell, Knoxville, Tenn.; a black and white 
dog to Mr. A. E. Burche, Washington, D. C.; a black and white bitch 
to Mr. R. B. Johnston, Bellefontaine, O., and an orange and white 
bitch to Mr. Russell West, Washington, D. C. 

Dashing Lion—Queen Anna whelps. English setters, whelped No- 
vember, 1883, by Mr. G. W. Ballantine, Washingtonville, O., a black 
and white dog to Mr. J. B. Oughton, Dwight, Ill.; a black, white and 
tan bitch to Mr. C. Valentine, Edinburg, Ind.; a black, white and tan 
bitch to Mr. J. S. Vannatta, Shelbyville, Ind., and an orange and white 
bitch to Mr. B. F. Jones, Akron, O. 

Maud Muller. Black and white English setter bitch (Rob Roy— 
Pocahontas), by Mr. G. W. Ballantine, Washingtonville, O., to Mr. 
Hugh Hill, New York. 

Duke. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1883, by 
Dinks (Nat—-Bess) out of Flirt (Cap—Gipsy), ~~ Mr. J. F. Hartwell, 
Providence, R. I., to Mr. G. H. Dean, Jr., same place. 

Dan. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1883, by 
Dinks (Nat—Bess) out of Flirt (Cap—Gipsy). by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, 
Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. H. B. Whitman, Providence, R. I. 

Rad. Black and tan Gordon setter dog,whelped Oct. 22, 1083 (Dinks 
—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R.I., to Mr. Wm. Ayers, 
Providence, R. I. 

Guess. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1883 
(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R. I, to Mr. C. N. 
Radborn, Blooming;on, Ill. 

Jennie. Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped Oct. 22, 1883 
(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. F.Quin- 
tard, New Haven, Ct. 

Jessie. Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped Oct. 22, 1883 
(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. H. L. 
Hartwell, Providence, R. I. 

Trim. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1883 
(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R.I., to Mr. KE. H. 
Simmons, Erie, Pa. 

Dexter. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1883 


(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. J. Me- 
Gee, Worcester, Mass. 


Dash. Biack and tan Gordon setter dog. whelped Oct. 22, 1883 


(Dinks—Flirt), by Mr. Geo. A. Ayers, Pawtucket, Rk. I., to Mr. M. J. 
Flaherty, Boston, Mass. 


Weland Dick. Red Irish setter dog, whelped March 29, 1883 (Ned 


Eleho—Bridget O’More), by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. CLas. 
B. Lancaster, Boston. Mass. 


Jack. Imported liver and white field spaniel dog, 244 years old, by 


Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr, Elmer Brady, New York. 


Dick. imported liver field spaniel dog, 3 years old, by Major Love- 


joy, Bethel Me., to Mr. Chas. Wing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nick. Brown setter dog, age and pedigree not given, by Major 


Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. Chas. Thomas, Brooklyn N. Y. 


Jim. English setter dog, age and pedigree not given, by Major 


Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. W. White, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ringwood—Music Ill, whelps. Black, white and tan beagles, 


whelped Nov, 21, 1883, by Mr. E. S. Hawks, Ashfield, Mass., a dog to 
Mr. Joseph Brady, Fall River, Mass.; a dog to Mr. L. 5. Farrer, Bath, 
Me.; a dog and bitch to Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Ct.; a bitch to Mr. 
Haven Doe, Salmon Falls, N. H., 
Springvale, Me. 


and a bitch to Mr. C. P. Ferguson, 


Skipper. Liver spaniel dog, 2 years old (Dash—Bess), by Major 


Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. Geo. Blanchard, Watervilie, Me. 


Wycliffe. Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 724), by Miss Ida F. Warren, 


Leicester, Mass., to Mr. Ewin Brown, Worcester, Mass. 


Elcho—Meg whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped July 21, 1883, 


by Elcho (A.K.R. 22) out of Meg (A.K.K, 425), by Mr. Benj. F. Clark, 
Manchester, N. H., to Mr. Frank Prendergast, Boston, Mass. 


Nigger Tom. Black greyhound dog,whelped Aug. 5, 1883 (Charcoal 


—Queen Bess), by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. H. Savage, 
Brocton, Mass. 


Joe. Fawn English pug dog, 4 years old (Jumbo—Topsy), by Mr. 


Jas. Mortimer, New York, to Mr. Geo. H. Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


Echo. Red Irish setter dog, age not given (Elcho—Stella), by Mr. 


H. D. Ogden, Chatham, N. J., toMr. Wm. DeLand, Fairport, N.Y 


Wallace. Red Irish setter dog, -whelped June 5, 1883 (Kit—Bixby’s 


Ruby), by Mr. J. H. Grimes, Somerville, Mass., to Miss Ida F.Warren, 
Leicester, Mass. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


ke See instructions at head of this column. 
Annie Laurie. Black, tan and white collie bitch, whelped Aug. 28, 


1882 (champion Marcus—Isle), by Mr. J. C. Faxon, Boston, Mass., to 
Mr. Wm. A. Faxon, same place. 


DEATHS. 


(2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Chipps. Liver pointer dog,7 years old (Caesar—Moll), owned by 


Mr. Geo. Goodhue, Danville, Canada, Jan. 15. 


Blackie. Imported black spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 1, 1877 


(E.K.C.S.B. 9,288), owned by Mr. F. F. Pitcher, Claremont, N. H., Feb. 
15, m parturition. __ 


NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW.—A large number of special 


prizes have already been offered for the New Haven dog show, 
and more are promised. 
ing in amount from $5 to $15, and include nearly all of the dif- 
ferent breeds. 
we would suggest to the management that many of.the classes 
in which no distinction as to sex is now made, be divided into 
dog and bitch classes, or at least that they announce’that this 
will be done in all cases where the number of entries will 
warrant, 


Many of them are cash prizes vary- 


There will undoubtedly be a large entry, and 


ST. LOUIS DOG SHOW. —It is rumored that there will be a 


bench show at St. Louis this spring. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
=~" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
Cc. R. H., Manchester.—Select the one with the most courage. 
C. M. S., Bethel, Conn.—From your description we should say that 


the ball will dono harm. Show him to your family physician, he 
will probably be able to inform you. 


C. F. H., Clarksville, Mich. -Your dog has canker of the ear. Care- 


fully wash out the ears and fiil with the following mixture, gently 
kneading the base of the ear fora short time: Bromo chloralum and 
laudanum, equal parts, diluted with six times their bulk of water.. If 
the case is not of too long standing one or two applications of this 
will effect a cure. 


We should not advise the use of kerosene. 





Tuirty Cents A WEEK, at age 25, buys a life policy for $1,000 in the 


Travelers, of Hartford, Conn. Cheapest first class goods in the 
market! Apply to any agent, or the home office at Hartford.—Adv. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
to Sporting Interests, Bearing Date 
Jan. 22, 1884. Reported expressly for this paper by Louis 
Bagger & Co., Mechanical Experts and Solicitors 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


291,533. Manufacture of Boats from Celluloid, etc.—C. P. Pitman, of 


Freehold, and H. Allaire, Allaire, N. J. 


291,043. Ball Trap.—J. C. Parmalee, Sedalia, Mo. 
291,891. Metallic Patch for Bullets.—G. V. Fosbery and Henry Pieper, 


Liege, Belgium. 


291,123. Live-box for Fish.—-Richard A. Lindsay, Baitimore, Md. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


FARNHAM’S AUTOMATIC TROMBONE WHISTLE is a handy little knick- 





knack which is growing in favor among sportsmen. 


Better late than never geta box of Esterbrook’s superior and 


standard steel pens. Are furnished in all the popular styles. Station- 
ers have them.—Adv, _ 





The ostriches of the Anaheim farm in California laid 305 


eggs during the season from the Ist of May last until the Ist 
of October. 


The birds have been plucked twice since their 


arrival. The first clip in May last yielded $500. The clip in 
December yielded 2,500 quills of all kinds from eighteen birds, 
and is valued at $1,000, a 





48, Wadams 43, Reynolds 44, Dainty 48, Wm. Connell 42, Jeffreys 43, 
Leitz 46—446. 


L. Leibe 38, P. L. Sommers 44, C. H. Townsend 47, H. Grewe 42, G. M. 
Townsend 40, E. Pollard 44, J. B. McCullum 38—420. 


9 to June 12 of this year. 
Walnut 
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| Rifle and Crap Shooting. 






































































































FIXTURES. 


First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, at Chicago, Ill., May 
26 to 31. Managers, Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SOME RIFLE QUERIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With your consent, I would propound a few questions for the con- 
sideration of the many amateurs and professionals, who eagerly scan 
all intelligent discussions in your columns of whatever relates to nice 
points of rifle manufacture and shooting. My object is to draw forth 
opinions and explanations, all the more stimulating to further inves- 
tigation if they should be couflicting. 

1. Who of your readers will furnish the most lucid and convincing 
answer to the question which may be putin thisform. Shooting at 
200yds., if the moving of ‘the wind-gauge sight one-one-hundreth of 
an inch will vary the striking of the bullet in the target two and one- 
half inches, how much elevation or depression of the bullet will be 
| caused by the raising or lowering of the peep-sight an equal distance? 
| Ifthe variation in shots, under the supposed conditions, would not 

be the same, up, down or lateral, let it be explained why. No off- 
hand, random speculation will solve this enigmatical problem. The 
rear sight is believed, from some cause, change of trajectory or other, 
to be the most sensitive in actual practice. 

2. What reason fora positive opinion can be furnished, that the 
pushing of a bullet ahead of a cartridge, say one-eighth of an inch, 
will increase or lessen its upset when fired? Or, in other words, what 
effect on the expansion of a bullet iato the grooves in the rifle, and its 
course after it leaves the barrel, may be attributed to a small air- 
space between the powder charge and the bullet? 

3. Can the maximum and most uniform power of a 50-grain cart- 
ridge be obtained from the use of a No.1 Winchester primer, or 
others of like size and force? Is not more fulminate required to pene- 
trate and fully ignite the charge? 

4. Using a paper-patched bullet, what condition of the barrel is 
more uniform and favorable to close shooting than that it be clean 
and dry? Is not lubrication unnecessary and objectionable because 
extremely liable to be variable, with however much painstaking? 

5. Why are short and mid-range target rifles better or more easily 
manipulated with the wind-gauge sight at the muzzle rather than at 
the breech? 

6. On the supposition that a paper-patched bullet should fit the 
rifling so that it can be pushed through with a gentle pressure, and 
not be deformed by the upsetting, how can it be placed beyond 
the shoulder of the chamber so its axis shall be exactly the same as 
that of the bore of the rifle? Or will the Gordian knot be cut by the 
authoritative assertion that the position of the bullet does not call 
ra any such nice adjustment, but will right itself on the discharge of 
the gun? ‘ 

7. Oe the two. is notthe sure and instantaneous shedding of a 
paper patch when a rifle is fir 2d of more consequence than the exact 
proportion of tin to lead in the composition of bullets, never varying 
much from a medium standard? Patched bullets, I think, are 
largely cf home manufacture, for economical considerations, if no 
other. But the saving will not be justified unless a process is fol- 
lowed which will insure accurate shooting. Stripping, and adhesion 
of paper beyond the muzzle, it is of the first importance to ayoid. 
But by what precautions? When the bullet isin direct contact with 
the powder, no wad being used, is it not more certam to be discharged 
from the confining twist of the patch at its base? 

8. Change of light being regarded as the most deceptive adverse 
condition with which the marksman has to contend, what concise 
practical directions can be given for mastering it? Careful obser- 
vation would be safe general advice; but who that has profited by 
long and sharp watching will volunteer to part with any precious 
secret he has discovered, and lay down some simple rules for 
novices? 

9. Is there no dissent in the high court of experts from what gen- 
eral use shows to be the prevailing opinion, that for short and mid- 
range target-shooting, with rifles of .38-caliber or upward, the most 
desirable powder is of the grade of Hazard’s or Oriental FG, or 
Laflin & Rand’s Cregdmoor No. 5, these being of suitable grain, slow- 
burning, sufficiently strong, and of moderate cost? Leaving the cost 
out of the question, and balancing remaining advantages and disad- 
vantages, is there no valid plea to be urged forthe use of higher 
grades of powder for increased accuracy in rifle pract:ce, such, for 
instance, as Hazard’s No. 3, duck shooting? It may be that the final 
word has not been said on this matter, and that time will change the 
popular choice, 

There are readers of the Forest AND STREAM who are competent 
to handle the foregoing topics with skillful familiarity, and lg it be 
hoped that they will respond to this call to elucidate what is too 
dimly apprehended by the great body of the ritle-shooting fraternity. 
If the oracles should be found to disagree, the fact may justify this 
communication as not having been dictated by stupidity. Something 
is reserved for a later day, wheu the result of this venture will have 
been disclosed. J.J. 


WorcESTER, Mass., February, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ° 

From all these discussions does it not seem that the choice of a 
hunting rifle cannot be limited to one style of arm? To build a rifle 
for all round work is like building a yacht on alike plan. You can’t 
do it for all conditions and uses. So let us have as great a variety as 
may be, and then every one can take his choice and blame himself if 
not satisfied. 

But will some expert tell us which is best in loading a cartridge, to 
compress the powder or to leave it loose as possible? 

Another thing, and more important it seems to me, is this: Place 
a sheet of paper close to the muzzle of a gun and fire through it, and 
the paper will :bow the marks sf powder grains unburnt before they 
leavethe gun. Light as well as heavy charges of powder will show 
this. Or, if fired in the dark the flame bursting in sight is a sign of 

owder burning outside the gun. What causes this? The powder is 
ignited at the bottom of the shell and, before all is burned, the ex- 
pansion of part of it has forced the ball and some unburned powder 
out of the gun. Power is lost, you may get more power by putting 
in more powder, because mure proportionately will be burned; but 
you won't get all the power of the powder. Is there any remedy for 








this? 
Suppose you could ignite the powder just at the base of the ball, 
on the top of the cartridge, what would be the effect? G. Ww. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB held its regular shoot on Feb. 12, 12- 
ring target, possible 120: P. Fenning 116, C. G Zettier 116, V. Stein- 
back 115, A. Lober 114, M. Dorrler 113, M. B. Engel, 112, D. Miller 111, 
C. Judson 111, H. Holges 110, B. Zettler 109, R. Zimmerman 108, T. C. 
Noone 103, H. Schutt 102, H. Puckhaber 98, J. Adrian 92. Feb. 5., 12- 
ring target: M. B. Engel 115, J. H. Brown 115, M. Dorrler 113, T, Fitz 
106, H. Holges 115, B. Zettler 107, C. Judson 115, A. Lober 112, C. G. 
Zettler 111, T. C. Noone 104, R. Zimmerman 110, H. Schutt 100, J. Ad- 
rian 104.—A. D. Warp, Sec. 


NEWARK.—The match between the Zettler Rifle Club, of New 
York city, and the Frelinghuysen Club, of Newark, will take place 
on Monday evening, Feb. 25, at the range of the former. The condi- 
tions are: Ballard rifle, .22-caliber, 3lbs. pull, 10 men per team, 10 
shots to a man, distance 85ft., Massachusetts ring target, possible 120 
points. The return match will be shot on the Frelinghuysen range. 

The fourth match of the Newark Rifle Association commenced on 
Monday evening, Feb. 11, at the Domestic range. The next match to 
be shot will be decided at the meeting of the N. R. A., the Warren 
and Plymouth Clubs having tied on score— 420. Thescores made last 
week were as follows: ¥ 

Celluloid-—W. A. Vreeland 42, C. E. Coe 42, H. Babbit 44, S. T. Sim- 
monds 43, Wilzey 44, Brant 44, A. Erhard 47, Jackson 43, Puder 41, 
W. Coe 43—433. 

Frelinghuysen—G. Williams 49, William McLeod 49, A. C. Neumann 
49, S. Shackelford 48, R. Westerman 45, G. Zimmer 47, F. W. Lynn 47, 
G. Weigman 47, E. O. Chase 44, J. L. Tobin 43—468. 

Warren—G. L. Freche 43, Theo. Miller 44, Wm. Nunley 43, Charles 
Waag 42, J. Schaeffer 38, Wm. Alexander 44, J. Wolf 44, L. Meyer 39, 
P. Keenan 38, Ed. Burns 45—420. 

Domestic—J. E. Velsor 45, T. Porter 43, F. A. Valentine 41, J. Long 





Plymouth—J. L. Sommers 44, A. A. Baldwin 45, J. A. Fosters 38, H. 


The National Shooting Festival will be held in this city from June 


9, 


ill for a long time past, and the shooting was fine. In the 
early part of the day the flags hung motionless and limp, but about 
noon a iight air sprung up from the east, but not enough of it to spo 


aes a Feb. 16.—There was the best attendance of shooters at 
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the shooting. All that was necessary to get a bull was to hold on 
and the white disc was sure to be shown. On Friday next, Feb. 22, 
there will be shooting all day, and if the conditions are at all favor- 
able there is sure to be a good crowd. Allthe current matches will 
be on, and as there are so many all can be sura of being satisfied. 
The following are to-day’s scores: 


Creedmoor Practice Match. 


D Kirkwood......... 5555545445—47 J Payson (mil)...... 5445444544—43 
SR ONT... sess £455445545—46 CC Reed............ 4444543544—42 
K A Davidson....... 544555554446 G Welch............. 45444543 144—41 
CA Ailen ....  ....4455545454—45 Dr Langmaid . . ..5443445452—40 
EE oc cincneaccee 555454445 45 AJ Louk mil) .....4444434444—39 
ul | neers 544554445444 BI Barnum (mil).. .5443353344—38 
CF Farr ..........4544554544—44 S F Burns (mil)..... 3124333 144—34 
CB Edwards........ 4545444445—43 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 

1B Thomas......... 5554545455—47 CF Tarr ......... 4554534455—44 
MOGUET «0.5 -cvccnse 5444555564—46 AJ Look....... 45444445—43 





5444444—42 
4444454444 —41 


B A Lappen 


H Withington 
F Chauncey (mil.).. 


H Cushing os 
K A Davidson .. 








W Gardner ...... .. OP Beny.... ....03 5455444545—45 
C B Edwards.... ... .4455455544—45 
Combination Match—Decimal Target. 
SPU NES Ss oblnseie ache casihe abewsels 5 91010 510 469 9-77 
ID inns ccnwesivnc tecenbesw ces 86893898 7 9 4—71 
PENNE: sak ccck ci oanne<esshercsca’eunie 783510 47 69 5-64 
PD nig i osicviwa pons sipaay cxeaueunue 554148 810 9 7-61 
POs iiic sens n a MrddeeaSexaseasened -4 8 8 510 5 4 4 6 5—5S 
Victory Medal. 

Pe iin fies cn sanceidecvenecseneun 10 9 710 610 9 5 6 10—82 
SES Wicviieaanen ssewislacknewenied© " 710 510 6 8 6 6 10—%5 
AE 2s 6 ob 5s) stay aadaeernneenne § 9910 7 764 7 8—% 
PRO III <on.adbesccavessenaves Newwus 9 7 9 5101010 6 6 3—% 


BRATTLEBORO, Feb. 17.—Foilowing are the record scores made 
by tue Brattleboro Rifle Club Feb. 12. First ten shots, 200yds., off- 
hand, on Massachusetts target: 


NE i. onied vig sawides anecnecnedek 12101212 912 9 10 11 11--109 
EN ive swicsin’ abi weskascdawesqheseet 1110101211 91111 9 12—106 
ED So oi pnchie noes buducwe bensinees acer 10 10 11 12 9 9 11 12 12 10—106 
BR csucenbass<cuaxetuccsiees aeleesens 12 11 10 12 11 11 12 910 8—106 
EE itcpiasckbepuaisesdcesdavens’ amin 101210 911 8 11 11 11 10-103 
ee CCT ee ET 10 11 11 1011 12 912 9 S8—108 
Knight 910121111 8101110 9—101 
SEs ecanenganexeceeans oheddawks Sens 1010 8111010 & 910 1l— 97 
Pentland... .910 9 9121111 912 5— 97 
SNE ok 5) Gicsnes “eesesasinensenee 10 910 9 & 910 10 11 10— 96 


TYPOS AT THE SCORE—Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 16.- Last even- 
ing, at Burns’s gallery, occurred the third annual Printers’ Rifle 
Match. Three offices were represented by three men from each 
office, the ovher three offices having tailed to comply with the terms 
of the match. 
Jamestown Jourual. 
PM Dean. ..44445- 21 
© B Potter..45444—21 
J Clary... ..54444—21 


Morning Dispatch. 
F J Budget. ..45444—21 
S Burnham. .34354—1¢ 


Jamestown Standard. 
E A Breoks. ..54545—28 
M E Thomas. .44454—21 
O F Dean. ....53044—16 C White. .....04344—15 

63 60 55 

SPLITTING CARDS turned edgewise to the shooter is considered 
one of the most difficult feats in pistol shooting. The mark presented 
is a hair line, and if the card is placed perfectiy true the bullet cuts 
it into two pieces as cleanly as it the shears had been used. {tn some 
instances when the bullet just grazes the card, its path is marked by 
a lead line. At Conlin’s Rifle, Pistol and Record Gallery. Broadway 
and Thirty-first street. this city, a playing card is exhibited in the 
record room, which has been grazed by two consecutive shots, show- 
ing the leaden lines in bot cases running entirely across the card. 
This is a good illustration of the accuracy requisite for cutting the 
ecard. The bullet must not deviate either to the right or to the left 
the thickness of the playing card—but a “line” shot has more 
boundary, as a hit at any point counts equally well. The follewing 
area few of the records kept at Conlin’s gallery: Splitting cards, 
with rifle—E. E. Tiffany, 7 in 10 shots; George Bird, 7 in 10; Frederick 
Sands, 5in 10; Geo. E. Rogers, 5in 10; Maynard Bixby,5in7; J. B. 
Blydenburgh, 6 in 10; H. H: Bishop, 4 in7; W. B. Young, 2in 3. With 
pistol—H. W. Wickham, 5 in 6 shots; W. M. Chase, 4 in 5; E. ¥. T. 
Marsh,7 in 10; J. B. Miller, 5in 10;H. W. Wickham, 3 in 5 shots at 
the word; Col. J. J. Dunne, 3 in 5; A. L. Caldwel, 2 in 4; Dr. E, T. T. 
Marsh, one card on second shot at rifle range. Dr. Marsh, 2 cards in 
4 shots with ducking pistol; Mr. Wickkaam, 2in5. Dr. Marsk and 
Mr. Wickbam both spht 3 cards in 5shots with .82-cal., Smith & 
Wesson revolver. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 16—Score of C. 5. A. medal match, 
Creedmoor target, 200yds., possible 50; wind Jight at 7 o’clock; light, 
very bright.. S. N. Ayres 45, N. J. Kenner 43, A. F. Ward 43, W. H. 
Sprague 43, A. F. Warner 42. J. Haycook 41, R. H. Burns 41, J. R. 
Moore 40, O. H. Lilly 40, KE. Mayhew 35, C. Salisbury w.—R. H. B. 

A BIG PRIZE—Carlisle, Pa.—The Cumberland Valley Rifle Asso- 
ciation of this place have decided on a contest in which they will 
offer as first prize a Steinway piano, H style 1, 744 octave, price $700. 
Seven additional prizes will be offered amounting to $150. The 
shooting is to be at 100yds., the date in the near future not yet de- 
termined. The match wall be open to all.—W. E. M 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to :réte on one side of the paper only. 


THE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT. 


“editor Forest and Stream: 

Any changes in or exceptions to the programme as printed and 
rules indicated thereon can hereafter only be made by the Executive 
Committee when they meet in Chicago. In answer toa few specific 
qugstions we desire now to explain existing rules as follows: 

‘irst--The traps must all be loaded after each shot. 
second—To determine which trap shall be pulled the trap judge or 
assistant will use the ordinary pool balls and bottle, drawing one 
ball for single and two balls for doubles, which he will show to the 
puller only, era patent automatic pulling apparatus will be: used. In 
double-bird shooting. therefore, any two of the five traps may be 
sprung. 

Third—The direction (horizontal angle) of each trap shall be 
chongea whenever it is reloaded. 

Fourth— Ties between teams to be shot at 5 singles, 2lyds. rise, and 
2 doubles, 18yds. rise, all from 5 traps. 

Fifth— A sportsman residing in a county in which there is no club, 
and desiring to shoot in the championship match with a club from 
some other county of which he is a member, can apply to the Exe- 
cutive Committee through us for authority to do so. 

Sixth-—-Note this error in programme: Charge of shot ‘444 drams”’ 
should be **144 ounces THE Licowsky C. P. Co. 








PROPOSED NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION.—Provicence, Feb. 1. 

Editor Forest and Stream: At a meeting of the Narraganset Gun 
Club it was voted to issue a challenge to any or all gun clubs in New 
England, to shoot a friendly match at clay-pigeons, our object being 
to create a friendly rivalry between the shooters of the different 
States, and if possible to result in the forming of a New Engiand 
Association. We should be pleased to join with other clubs in procur- 
ing a medal or trophy emblematic of the New England champiunship, 
aud would prefer to shoot for some such prize. The conditions of 
the present match to be a team shoot, tive or ten men on a side, at 
twenty clay-pigeons each man, the birds to be sprung from five traps, 
placed five yards apart, traps set on fourth notch, and the rise to be 
either 15 or 18yds., use of one barrel only. We would be pleased to 
have the first match take place on our grounds, when we shall nold 
ourselves in readiness to shoot a return match, if desired, at as early 
a date as possible. I hope some of the many clubs in New England 
will accept the above chalienge in the spirit in which it is given, that 
of increasing the interest of trap-shooting in the New England States, 
and if we are defeated we shall have accomplished this, equally as 
well as if victorious. We are now enlarging our club house by raising 
it another story, making two comfortable rooms 24x12 with a balcony 
6ft. wide extending the lengtb of the building, so we shall not lack for 
accommodations for our visitors. Our grounds are very pleasantly 
loc ted on Broard street. and the horse cars pass the building every 
nour (nalf hourly in the summer) it being about a half hour's ride 
from the center of the city. All challenges or acceptances may be 
addressed to C. F. Baldwin, Secretary Narraganset Gun Club, No. 2 
College - treet, Providence, R. I., or to that best of all mediums for 
sportsmen, the FoREST AND STREAM.—W. H. SHELDON. 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. J. E. Bloom recently said to a 
reporter of the Evansville (Ind.) Argus, speaking of the diversity of 
trap-shooting rules; “This is a subject that has given us great 
annoyance and labor. We haveno national association in*this coun- 
try, to whose standard we might have reference. To-day Illinois 
shoots under one set ot rules, New York another, Massachusetts a 
third, and so on, It has been our endeavor to establish a set of rules 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


which would please all; rather, a majority—for there are always a 
series of chronic grurmblers whom it would be impossible to satisfy 
under any circumstances. We announced this tournament last Aug- 
ust, since which time we have been receiving suggestions from num- 
erous clubs and individuals, many of which have been adopted. It 
will be our endeaver during the tournament to organize a national 
sportemen’s association, whose main functions shall be the framing 
of national sporting rules for each species of shooting. and the or- 
ganizing of future annual tournaments. The rule ‘that members of 
a team entered for the principal champion contest must be residents 
of the county from which the team is entered,’ was adopted at the 
suggestion of a Cleveland sportsman, and is intended to prevent the 
combination of the best shots of a State or section, in one team (which 
must be composed of five members of at least two montbs’ good 
standing as such), Take the State of TlMinois for example; it would 
be an easy matter to pick out five of her best shots from all parts of 
the State, and form a team which would be _ practically 
invincible, this would deter dozens of teams from coun- 
try towns or local clubs from participating in the touruament. 
The rule is adopted to avoid this contingency. We organized this 
tournament not for the benefit of the few best shots of the several 
States, but for the delectation of hundreds of local amateurs through- 
out the country. We do not wish this to be a tournament for a dozen 
clubs—but rather for a hundred. Iam confident that with this rule 
there will be over one hundred teams entered for this match. We al- 
ready have entries from Florida, Mississippi, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, ete. Let the 
‘kickers’ organize a club in their respective counties. How much 
more pleasure will result to all sportsmen, if local gun clubs were 
startedin every county in the Union. There is a certain bon comrade- 
ship between devotees of the gun which only needs a feature of this 
kind, joined toa national organization to fully develop same, and 
which would result in establishing a ‘body of men’ scattered through- 
out the country, with whom thousands would take pride in ce oper- 
ating for any worthy purpose or emergency which might arise. A 
number of parties have endeavored to infriage upon our patents, 
but thus far unsuccessfully. By means of our patent process we are 
selling clay-pigeons cheaper at retail, than ordinary potters could 
manufacture them at wholesale. ‘Crue, we sank $20,000 in devising 
this process .nd we have the same amount on hand with which to 
fight any parties who might try to infringe our patents. Moreover, 
we have the good wiil of the sportsmen of the country who now 
realize that while working for ourselves we at the same time cater to 
their sport—that we are doing more to foster tournaments than any 
set of men have ever done—or would do, were our patents over- 
thrown.” : 

FOUNTAIN GUN CL'JB.—There was a fair atsendance at the Pros- 
»ect Park Fair Grounds, Brooklyn, at the monthly club contest. The 
virds were the strongest fliers we have had for a year, and it was 

quick work to stop them. The weather was fine and the shooting, 
with a few exceptions, remarkably good. Appended is the score: 
Regular Monthly Badge, 7 birds, 5 traps, both barrels. 











Class. 
B—John Rathgen, 25yds. .....-.............. 1612121121 «1-7 
A —W. MCL MOR, SIGOS. on. 50s o0cs ceeecnvesces 12-3 £1 te 
ey, BE, WE, BT a aan ovo cenvcew seve anne igh Sf 22 2 2 
B—C. Fisher, %yds.... ......... rkaredes siveeste ad A. an 
B—W. Cherry, 26yds...........0....-e0eceee 11110 1 se 
AFI, TAGPMOOS, BIGVEE.........0ccesicvce-cesevnccens 0111411 0-5 
B—T. Livington, Diyds..... .....0cccscsseses 011110 1—5 
Sk eer es ee ee 
C—O, Sarony, 23yds...... iauebusdeee iseaegh> a a aha a eee 
B—L. Duryea, 26yd Deas ecole eS sieiwsiaik are 01031311 1-5 
A—W. Hughes. 30yds... 5k disialainsin wi apalaie uti i @t. 2? 2 @a8 
C—F. Donnelly, 2lyds............. 0* 0101 1-8 
C—H. Altenbrand, 23yds.... -10101 0 *-3 
C—J. Fried, Qlyds............... : wal 8 0 68.0 OF 
Winners: Class A, Mr. McLaughlin, 7; FE, Mr. J. Rathgen, 7; C, Mr. 


O. Sarony, 5. 





*Dead out of bounds. 
Sweepstakes, 25yds. rise, 3 birds 


Ee WOO ons ciccccse A 2-32.82 bee 
I I So ccancinkscine cneesauncesnestucuenl 111111 17 
RR oc cca ciesbwatenvics ranssarsasatiaw agus 1 1..3 2 2 O28 
NN Sc tSdccek ence nso eueekspaessvees wold TLII 2 1-7 
I oa csisaas bohm dead ed eeauueaaneedenenratetee 1a Fe —3 
W Cherry..... ie DE otejemnse ad ves. Aas pevieniwes males 122 8 —3 
EN . ccinney \nwakene Digna oo saad pes ines eee See ee 2 
MING oo iocccin- cana sdes sbbecacecienaees cadean 2 i248 ~2 
We SEIOR sn Ss cacaunacnsonaspins cease eaawnd ages ris —2 
PNG iis.c ceinesdccecweushaucaeasuwese Ssiinsk wou 10 -1 
TERED, os iss haa nae epee meen ho eee ae ae 10 -1 
B. MecVaughlin, C. Fisher and H. Altenbrand missed first. Dr. 
Weed and John Rathgen divided; Mr. Ditifson won 3d money. 
RAMBLER. 


BLACK VS. WHITE.--I mnust record a great event in the sporting 
annals of 1884, being no less than a match for the championship of 
Flatbush and a sister burg—Flatlands Neck. The former was rep- 
resented by four white gentlemen, and the latter by four colored 
gentlemen, the arrangements being to shoot with four men on a side, 
30 glass balls apiece, 18yds. rise, Bogardus trap, one colored and one 
white judge, diu:tto scorers. Stakes—Championship and a keg of 
lager. Below I give the detailed summary: 

Flatiands Neck Team. 
T Powers, M L.. 101001001010101101010011109101—15 
Johp Powell, BL.... ... 111010001001101111111101111101—21 
Fy NE, TE Be. vn ccecvondennnee 101010110110000001110010110101—15 
S Anderson, ML.. ........ . ..011000110011011001010011111100—16—67 
Flatbush Team, 
6111000000 0111011011111000110—15 
Sea Maspeeae bance 011100100111110110110111110010—20 
D Rumph, BL... . ..000111000111101011010101001100—15 
Hagaman, ML...................001001010111010101110100011010—15—65 

The best of feelirg prevailed even after the announcement of the 
result, and the outcome of this good-fellowship is a return match at 
anearly day. Will report. -SEAWANHAKA. 

KNOXVILLE GUN CLUB, Feb. 15.—The first regular match for 
the Ligowsky Champion M:dal this season, resulted as follows. There 
was a strong wind and the birds fiew with unusual velocity from the 


fourth notch at 18yds. rise: 
C Hebbard.. . eee ee AE Mead...... 011000101001110— 
1 


Skidinore, M L 
H Cook, B L 





o 
‘ 
T Armstrong.. 111110100111010—10 M _O French... 001100011000111— 7 
J C Duncan... ..611161111101010- 16 J W Slocum. . .001100111100061— 7 
T © Eldridge. ...111111001101010—10 C Deaderick. . .101111000000001— 6 
4 


011111010101001— 9 
W Jenkins 110111110100010— 9 
H Worsham... .010100001111110— 8 


EAST PROVIDENCE, RB. 1., Feb. 12.—There was a very large at- 
tendence at the meeting of the Watchemoket Gun Club, many being 
present from Providence, Pawtucket and other places. The follow- 
ing was the score for the clay-pigeon cup, best out of a possible 20, 
from five traps: i 


C Woodbury  ..000000100010101— 


S B Dow 
110000100000000— 3 


M McClung.... 


pe IE kn swe cu Sacacetevcecsn shew 1110011101 10 10 10 {1 O1—18 
E W Tinker.... coscseses sD 06 22 nh ww ie 
C Payne iiseissvcee SoeeveceuseesycghMhRenieee Ok i kL BO awe 
IT INI oss ance bac cocaceuaink 1101111000 10 10 00 00 11—16 
rere eee .1101110100 10 10 10 10 10—11 
SORARIE TORRID... 5 onc os 6dsctsnatece ceed 0111110001 10 O1 11 11 10—18 
cp 400) eee ee 1001000100 withdrawn, 


The cup goes to Mr. Tinker fer the first time. 

This cup has been won by Mr. Luther four times in succession, and 
as it is almost impossible tor any one member to win it five times in 
succession, it is thought advisable at the next regular meeting of 
the club to have it shot for in the same manner as the Ligowsky 
State badge, now held by the Narragansett Gun Club of Providence. 

For the glass-ball cup the following was the score, best out of a 
possible 20: 


MEAS PAI id's Snid snes dneeee 1010111101100010000 1—10 
Georee Barney... ..........111010110111111101 0 1—15 
Isaiah Barney.... .........00111101010111000110-11 
22.0 Fae 1011100011111111011 1—15 
EW Tinker.... .............0 111 1 withdrawn. 
Se ID cog h cane xen) aces 11011 withdrawn. 


This being for resident members only, it was awarded to George 
Baruey, for the first time. 

There was then a sweepstakes shoot, five clay-pigeons being used 
by each contestant. S. E. Smith took first money, E. W. Tinker sec- 
ond and George Barney third. Except for the fog, the day was very 
favorable for the practice.—O. J. R. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—Following are the officers of the Terrace City 
Sportsman’s Club: Johp E, Rockwell, President; Join Hien, Vice- 
President; Johu L. O’Brien, Secretary; Simon Deitzel, Treasurer. 
Executive Committee—John Dearman, William Gormley, James 
Thompson. 

_ SHOT FOR CLAY-PIGEONS,—Butfalo, O., Jan. 26.—In this week’s 
issue youimvite your readers to send their opinions as to the best 
size shot to use in clay-pigeon shooting. I bave shot at them con- 
siderably, and I should say that gdod results can be obtained by 
using either 6s, 7s, or 8s. It depends something as to when they are 
shot at, too, The shooter who catches them quick can safely shoat 
smaller shot than he who lets them get further off before shooting. 
My experience with my gun (an £34 chokebore) is that with 4 drams 
good powder and an oumce of No, 6shot,] make better scores than 
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when loaded any other way. In our opinions here the clay pigeons 
make the best trap-shooting, far er glass or p lis, 
and fully as hard to hit as live pigeons, without being open to the 
objections against live pigeon shooting.—F. S. 


THE NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB, of Providence, R. L., will 
raise their club house one story, making a spacious Gining hall above, 
while the lower part of the house will be used as_before for the ac- 
commodation of the shooters. The club intends holding a series of 
tournaments as soon as it is completed. The treasurer’s report shows 
a flourishing condition of the club as we are out of all debt, besides 
having —_ a handsome balance in the treasury. There is also 
much enthusiasm among the members, and the season of 1884 prom- 
ises to be the liveliest we have had here for a long number of years. 
The club wil! be pleased to arrange a friendly match with any New 
England club, five or ten men on a side, to shoot clay-pigeons.—W. 


Pachting. 


FIXTURES. 


May 24.—Boston Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Matches. 
May 31.—Boston Y.C., First Match,Connor and Commodore’s cups. 
June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match. 

June 12,—New York Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 14.—Hull Y.C., Club Meet. 

June 28.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

July 12.—Boston Y. C., Second Club Match. 
Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Open Matches, all clubs. 
Aug. 23.—Bosten Y. C., Third Club Match. 

Sept. 18 —Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 


SHARPIE RUDDERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

It seems to me plain why sharpies carry their peculiar rudders. A 
shoal boat, not being able to have its rudder go deep down in the 
water, in order to get a grip, must have it reach out aft. Now any 
one who has handled a shoal skiff boat, with a big wide rudder, and 
has afterward handled the tiller to a balance rudder, can testify to 
the ease with which the latter works in comparison. The strain ou 
the rudder stock and tiller head is also less, and consequently allows 
a smaller and neater rudder stock. Many also claim that a boat 
works quicker with a balance rudder; in giving a cant to a boat which 
has sternway on it is very effective, and it also will almost instantly 
stop a boat when shooting up to a wharf or buoy, with toomuch heat 
way on. On one boat at least, that I know of, the dropping the rudder 
down lower, as allowed by pins through the stock, helps greatly ina 
light breeze. I think these qualities explain why “sharpies have 
always” used them. It is not the absence of a skag, for I know 
three sharpies which have skags and stili use the balance rudder 
because of its good points, and with a skag there is no _ hitting 
bettom, catehing snags, etc. L. 














NEW ENGLAND YACHTING ASSOCIATION. 


At a preliminary general senotns. Feb. 7, Parker House, Boston, 
4% organization was effected as follows: Clubs represented— Bunker 
Hill, Beverly, Boston. Dorchester, Eastern, Jeffries, Hull, Lynn, 
Portland, Salem Bay, South Boston and West Lynn. Mr. Charles F. 
Loring, Boston Y. C., was elected chairman and Mr. Peleg Aborn, Hull 
Y.C., secretary. The committee on plans reported as under: First. The 
name shall be the New England Yachting Association. Second. 
That the association be governed by suitable by-laws providing for 
its permanent officers and their election. Third. That a system of 
uniform measurements and time allowances for yachts belonging to 
the several clubs represented in the association shall be adopted, 
such rules to apply only to union regattas. Fourth. Recommending 
a uniform code of signals for the use of the yachts of the clubs be- 
longing to the association. Fifth. Providing for the continued mem- 
bership of clubs in the association and the admission of new clubs to 
membership therein. 

Officers were selected for the present as follows: President, Chas. 
F. Loring, Boston, Y. C.; Vice;Presideut, J. P. Phinney, Boston Y. C.; 
Treasurer, B. W. Rewell. West Lynn Y.C. A committee to draw up 
by-laws was appointed, comprising the following gentlemen: W. 
Lloyd Jeffries, Bev. Y.C.; C. A. Perkins, H. Y. C.; L M. Clark, D. Y. 
C.; Parkman Dexter, D. Y. C., and Dr. John Bryant, E. Y. C., to 
which the’ chairman, C. F. Loring, B. Y. C., was added ex-officio. 
Another committee to recommend sailing rules and time allowance 
was selected by the chairman, to report at next meeting, Feb. 21, at 
same place. This committee is composed of: D. H. Rice, S. B. Y. C.; 
P. M. Bond, B. H. Y. C.; Sidney Burgess, E. Y. C.; Thomas Dean 
B. Y.C.; E. C. Neal, L. Y. C.; C. F. Loring, B. Y. C., ex-officio. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with great interest your advice to single-handed yachtsmen. 
and will give you the figures of a 23ft. catboat 1 now sail, and which 
has proved in three years’ actual experience to be what I consider 
the kind of acraft needed for comfort and safety. She is 8ft. 6in. 
deep and draws 3ft. 3in. without centerboard, will work well in a 
heavy sea without board. 1 use it only in racing. The box makes 
the table, leaves to turn up when used as such. Cabin 1s 8ft. long, 
6ft. wide, 4ft. 3in. high. Transoms 7x2ft.; lockers for stores and 
dunnage; cockpit, 6x5ft., tight and with secuppers. Doors to cabin 
made to shut watertight. House is 14in. high and 6ft. wide, leaving 
2ft. gangway each side. One thousand pounds lead are fitted to the 
skin and 2,000 trim on top, all being well below water line. Spars for 
cruising are mast 22ft. deck to hounds, 15ft. gaff and 26ft. boom. 
Head of sail peaks to an angle of 75 degrees. For reefing the tack 
earing reeves through a sheave on the goose neck of the boom and 
leads toacleat. The clue pennant reeves through the cringle on 
leach and down again through cheek sheave on boom, so that the 
sail can be hauled down to first or second reef while the boat is in 
stays. Her floor is quite sharp, which makes her easy in a seaway. 
At anchor an awning is stretched-over the boom and stopped tent 
fashion to sides of cockpit, making a space for berthing twe in mod- 
erate weather. She is much the same style of boat I commenced my 
yachting with some fifty years ago, and although | have built many 
large yachts during that time I am now more than ever satisfied that 
there is more pleasure and sport in being actual master of a small 
boat than being under the guardianship of a professional skipper 
and steward. I would recommend all young persons who wish to en- 
joy a week’s cruise on their own hook to build a staunch, deep-draft 
and well-ballasted boat with snug rig and take comfort. The danger 
of driving your boom under water in a cat can be obviated by mak- 
ing the topping lift fast to the outer end of boom, reeving it through 
a block at masthead and leading it through a sheave on deck te cock- 
pit. You then can set taut without trouble and lift the boom as de- 
sired. BALLAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My idea of a single-hand yacht is a cabin jonmpogpona to eat, sleep, 
eook and dress in comfortably, in a hull which will combine the 
greatest possible speed and safety. The question is, What is the best 
form of hull? Isthissmali yacht of the future to be a cutter ora 
catamaran, or what modification of these extreme types’ SERANG. 

[We know of no boat which meets the wants of the single hand for 
best average work and regular yachting purposes better than the 
small cutter or yawl of 18, 20 or 22ft. loadline. with about ft. beam, 
with nearly all the ballast on the keel. Such boats combine the most 
room, safety and greatest ability on a small draft from 4 to 5ft. At- 
tempts are frequently made to save some of the draft and displace- 
ment. All such attempts only rob the boat of just what you seek, 
and it is not geod policy to save a few dollars at the spiggot and lose 
at the bung what is most worth having in a small boat, power and 
ability with permanent habitation on board. We have published a 
number of suitable designs, not to be followed strictly, but to afford 
a cue to the chief points which should be given promionce in such 
boats. Catamarans on a small scale are of no account, being thrown 
out of trim and lacking in power, as well as without accommodation]. 


ANNA.—This Baltic cutter, hailing from Kiel, designed by Con- 
structor Saefkow, of the German navy, has already been noticed in 
this journal. Her lines appear in the London Field for Feb. 5. She 
is a handsome, fair yacht all through. and although but 7.48ft. beam 
on 41ft. loadline, is described as a specially stiff, able and dry boat 
of superb seagoing qualities. Displacement 18.7 tons, of which 0.620 
is represented by 11.5 tens of lead ‘ballast, 10 tons thereof being on 
the keel. Draft 8.2ft. Lower sail area 1,380ft., which is considered 
rather snug. Center of gravity of boat and equipment 1.76ft. below 
centér of mnogenay. and mate-fonsor 1.1 above C/B. Statical stability 
at 35 degrees is 29.8 foot-tons. Maximum etability at 10 degrees. 
Ballagt on kee} is 18in. thick, 28in. deep and 14ft. long. or say one- 
third loadling. is concentration accounts for her extreme dry- 
ness ina sea. Least freeboard to planksheer is 2ft, 9in, * 


— 
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THE DAISY. 


HE lines of this English-built yacht, soon to show her number on 

this side of the Atlantic, will prove of great interest in com- 
parison with the keel sloops which have of late come into such gen- 
eral favor ip our own waters. The Daisy was built to sail under the 
loadline rule temporarily enforced in Southampton waters and im- 
mediate neighborhood. The influence which that rule has upon 
modelling is at once detected in the close resemblance existing be- 
tween the cutter Daisy and the most approved keel sloops of the 
East. Considerable beam and depth, With a deep keel and great dis- 
placement to act as a counterpoise to the beam and a large rig to 
correspond, are the principal features of all such boats. The Daisy 
has, however, much the advantage in point of style, as appears from 
her graceful sheer, straightish topsides and long fantail. With her 
rocker keel, flush deck, free from encumbering house and full cutter 
rig, she isa much smarter and more ship-shape craft than the round- 
ish sloops of the East, which are all of a heap and stubby, as well as 
cheap in rig and equipment. 

The fact that small boats ona given length are at a disadvantage 
with large boats in respect to power «nd general ability, quickly 
forced itself upon the conviction of builders abread, and they were 
not slow to take advantage of the weak spot in the rule by adding 
to the size, weight, draft and rig of boats in suceession until the 
maximum bulk on the length was atiained by experiment. Up to 
this maximum every racer must be built and in face of the prejudice 
for bulky boats shown by the length rule, all forms of more moder- 
ate proportions are driven out of existence. To meet the peculiar 
exigencies of the length rule the Daisy was designed by Mr. Joseph 
M. Soper, whose artistic eye and practical proficiency materially 
promote the good fortunes of the famous yard of John G. Fay & 
Co., of Southampton, where scores of handseme yachts have risen 
in frame to give excellent accounts of themselves in later days, 

Daisy was built in 1882, and in the Solent matches won for herself 
an enviable recerd. She is certain to receive popular indorsement on 
this side of the pond,for she has all any one can ask on 25ft. loadline. 
It is possible she will be raced now and then in the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian matches and we also hope to see her voyage East and try on 
some of her own breed of American origin. Her principal occupation, 
however, will be knocking about the coast anywhere between Hahifax 
and the West Indies. The — of the Daisy are necessarily of the 
most liberal proportion, so that to mitigate their influence in pitching, 
the mast has been stepped well amidships. As we propose to publish 
eabin plans, building section and rig, it will be enough here to add 
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the chief dimensions and elements. 
| Length over all 32tt. 
* FO GE GND isd csctccencasecsiadavdascexae 25ft, 
Beam loadline 8ft. 6in 
Least freeboard te planksheer............. ..... 2ft. 
CI GN ce cn cauccancacusdecntndeccaduads 5ft. Qin. 
. Displacement, long tons ........................ 7.86 tons. 
Coefficient fineness to rabbet..................... 0.26 
| nas ccdnweutingsskeucnecamewade 4.38 tons. 
Pe I MII sas 00:54 0nd dnyaqnanasevaccdds 0 25 tons. 
| Ratio of ballast to displacement.... ....... .... 0.59 
Area loadline plane .... .. . 
Area midship section 20.75sq. ft. 
Area longitudinal section, with rudder........... 120sq. ft. 
Area wet surface, withrudder................... 3Asq. ft. 
| BrOt CUS TOT GIT on in. ac eiscie Sasncccus 862sq. ft. 
Center of sails abaft middle L.W.L.............. 1ft. 
Center of lateral resistance ditto. ............... 1ft. 5in. 
Lower sail per sq. ft. wet surface... ........... 2.69sq. ft. 
Wet surface per long ton displacement......... 40.7sq. ft. 
AROUND LAKE ONTARIO IN THE KATIE GRAY. 
rTHE first celd winds of fall bring to the yachtsman’s mind the 
| many pleasing memories of summer’s visit, and hasten him to 
| his pen, that in the savage blows of winter and in the seasons to 
come the cruise may lose none of its happy recolleetions. Cruises in 
| all kinds of yachts are composed of incidents and day to day life. 
| similar one to the other, but as we think we had about the jolliest 
crew afloat, harmonious in all things, and the famous record ‘of our 






| sloop for speed, our trip around Lake Ontario and down the St. Law 
rence River may interest some of our salt-water brother yachtsmen 
as well 

A four days’ blow, commencing on the night of the 2d of 
August, drove us back pell mell from about eight miles up the lake. 
G. D. and the Major, strong fellows constitutionally, ‘went over the 
side of the ship and heaved their lives away.” 

For three days our only communication with the shore was by 
signal code. At daylight, Aug. 7, we were off, and with a heavy sea 
and wind dead ahead, we made Fair Haven, fifteen miles, in one 
stretch. We could have fetched ten miles further, but we were 
hungry, so we ran in and cooked a square dinner. At daylight next 
morning we were still working to windward, having thrashed fifty- 
one miles, All night we were just able to keep a tow abreast of us, 
which we found in the morning to consist of the tug C, P. Morey, 
Capt. Fred. Papa, drawing three coal barges. The wheelman on the 
last barge caught our towline, and at 7A. M. we were in Charlotte, 
seven miles from where we lowered our canvas. 

Ava. 8.—A hasty change from our heavy clothing into our yachting 
uniforms, a rush for the train, and with the first mate missing, 
Rochester was soon reached. Dined at the Powers Hotel. - The 
evening paper mailed to us at Toronto read, The Rochester Post- 
Express contained the following: “The yacht Katie Gray, of the 
Oswego Y. C., arrived at Charlotte this morning at 7 o'clock from 
Oswego. The captain of the Katie Gray is Vice-Com. W. B. Phelps, 
Jr., and the crew is composed of G. D. Hart, J. D. Henderson, R. G. 
Majorossy, and J. P. Phelps. They are passing the day in Rochester, 
calling on their friends and making hosts of new acquaintances. 
Their yacht is a very fine and handsome craft, and manned by genial, 
| pleasant gentlemen.”’ At3P. M. we were standing out into the lake; 
| dropped Capt. John Parsons at the lighthouse. Wind fell when a 
few miles out. Becalmed all night, not a breath of air. Our little 
clock rang the bells through four watches before our bow cut the 





















































water. 
j Ava. 9.—A more beautiful day or favorable breeze could not be 
,° wished. As the dishes were being cleared away a N. E. breeze set in, 









and steadily increased to a lively air, and held itsown allday. We 
were heading W. by S.; spinnaker did good service. Passed Oak 
Orchard 9 A. M.; Thirty Mile Point 11:45 A. M.; Olcott 1:35 P. ML: 
Wilson 2:25; Niagara River at 4. After passing Niagara the wind 
gradually fell until it reached a calm, leaving us unmanageable half 
a mile from Port Dalhousie, This was quite a disappointment, as 
we had “slicked up’? and blacked our boots, etc., and it looked as 
though the night was to be spent afloat. In the course of an hour all 
hands gave a slue to their trousers, and the Major skipped a tralaloo 
on the cabin topas a light air swept us into the piers at 7:30. Two 
hours later the schooner Preston came in. We beat her eight hours 
in the 140 miles. Chartered an old springless democrat and drove 
three miles to St. Catherine’s. The firemen were having a big cele- 
bration. Companies from both sides were in the long torchlight pro- 
cession. The ‘‘ons’’ of the country folk and the “ahs” of the city 
fry were intermingled with howling brass bands as the rockets 
bursted in air, and flaming Niagara spread her volume of colored 
fire. Wewere taken for firemen by the uninitiated,and had the 
freedom of the grounds. As we drove back, the colored lights on the 
bridges and banks of the new Welland Canal presented a very strik 

ing picture. 

Ava. 10.—Under way at eight bells; wind S.W. We could just 
squeeze on our course. Breaktast was scarcely partaken of when 
the breeze hauled a little more southerly, so that our jibiepsail 
pulled nicely. Met steamer Hastings with large party aboard. The 
day was warm and the wind very fickle, leaving us entirely when a 
few miles from Burlington Piers. The skipper pulled away a mile 
ahead in the dingey. The Major slept. J. D. took the polish and 
scoured the brass work: It was 5 o’clock as the great railroad bridge 
swung to let us through, and 6 as Capt. Monck, of the yacht Coquette, 
rowed out and boarded us and piloted us into moorings. Our snug 
uniforms were speedily rifled out of onr satchels, the yacht was put 
in complete order, and under the wings of Capt. Monck and fir. 
Charles Goodeve the Hotel Royal dining room was taken possession 
of, and right royally we enjoyed our meal. At this hotel we found 
everybody obliging and alive to the wants of the visiting strangers. 
A merry time we had ashore, and we feel under obligations to Messrs. 
Monck and Goodeve for their kind attention. 

Ave. 11.—Market day. If you have been up early in the morning in 
a Canadian city, and witnessed the uncovering and locating of the 
thousand and one articles, you haveseen somethi g that will enhance 
the flavor of your morning coffee. It is Fulton and Washington Mar- 
ket on wheels. The plump little cackling chickens, the big fresh 
eggs, the rosy complexions of the pretty farmers’ daughters proved 
such an interesting scene that cold breakfasts awaited twe of our 
crew. Our skipper had a narrow shave from totul annihilation. He 
was presented to Hamilton’s fairest belle, and for many miles at sca 
he could be discovered gazing into Ontario’s blue depths, silent and 
sad. After dinner at the hotel, we took the streetcar to the vacht, 
bade our friends good bye, and with a head wind, 6 o’clock found us 
going through the draw at Burlington Beach. In the evening we gave 
a display of fireworks infront of the hotel. Midnight we let go with 
three Hamilton gentlemen aboard, who were to join usin the run to 
Toronto. A light.air carried us about six miles and there ee us 
for the night, a repetition of our — experience off Chariotte. 

Ava. 12.—At eight bells a light breeze sprang up from the eastward 
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dead ahead, and held all day. A flat-sitting gafftopsail was spread, 
and we began to knock the miies off between Toronto and Hamilton. | were to commence for a squall. 





be doing more miles than the large ones. A salute was exchanged, 


aud dine with us, we received signals in return stating that time was | which was sending us along seven or eight knots. 


pressing and position in the lineenviable. Ourattention was directed L , 
to two large yachts to weather of us six or seven miles, the Verve | once, Ina quick glance between t 


noon when we made them out they were well to leeward of us. The 


had an attack of ene g 


to the Queen’s wharf for the night. 


anchor. Registered at the Queen’s Hotel and inspected our mail. 


was ingso we were soon in good and hospitable hands. Hanlan’s 
Island was visited among many other points of interest. We met a 
great many members of the Royal Canadian and Toronto yacht 
clubs. All were very hearty in their greeting. 


for passing steamers into which she had dragged, we put everything 
in seagoing order and shaped a course for Coburg, 65 miles distant; q 
wind W. One of our crew was too much taken up with Toronto to | yachting days are over. 
sail with us. He remained behind, with the understanding that the 
night train would overtake us at Whitby or Coburg. At dusk the 


&. G. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 





at7 A. M. 


messmate was discovered astride of a lumber pile. He said we looked cations. This cutter is 25ft. 10i ver all. 20ft. 10in. water line. 7ft 
very pretty as we tossed the caps off the waves, rushing along under | gin, beam, draft 4ft., least Srechuncd Sta: Ballast on heel 1,L00Ibs.. 


before we left home. They were made by Sawyer, of New York, and 100z. double bi ae iene cd a 5 re 
were remarked in every port as being the best sitting sails seen on | 100% guble bighted duck. ‘Two sbrouds a sue and housing top 
the lake. Coburg is advancing to the dignified title of a summer | jeech Mast steps 8ft. 6in. from stem, large foresail 18ft. luff, 1ift. 
resort. Many Americans. mostly Southerners, were at the hotels. | ¢oo¢. isft. leech, lugging 3ft. abaft the mast. Large jib 22ft. 6in. luff. 





the genial “William” provided ore, in a age agua A aaah hounds, topmast 10ft. above cap. Cabin 8ft. long, with 4ft. 8in. head- 
A dog-cart was procured, and a drive of seven miles, in which we all | room under a 12in. house, cockpit 6x3ft. Steers with tiller; plumb 
went to sleep, took us to Port Hope. The “Sons of England” were | gtem and bowsprit parallel to water line. 


celebrating some anniversary on the fair grounds, where we pro- a if ca Es : 
ceeded. One of the crew stole the dog-cart and, with two of Port | QUAKER CITY Y. C.—Kditor Forest and Stream: The following 
Hope’s fairest daughters, drove into town. The skipper was dis- | Officers were elected forthe year 1884, at the annual meeting of the 
covered emerging from St. Lawrence Hall, and was soon under full | Quaker City Y. C., of Philadelphia, held W ednesday evening, Feb. 
sail behind the steppers. One train after another bore the crew to 13, at the club house, foot of Market street, Camden, N, J.: Commo- 
Coburg leaving G. D. and the skipper in full possession of dog-cart | dore, William H. Vallette; Vice-Commodore. J. Aimer Dittrich; Rear- 
and young ladies. Inthe — yd of ee two —s = — Joby Hanlgan: joker maa = eet soe 
have been seen leisurely walking their hors2s down the smooth | Urer, sa te + secretary, dé . S. Barth ; Assists 
country road which they supposed was leading them into Coburg | Secretary, William S. Hoffman; Measurer, Rufus G. W ilkins; Board 
town. Alas, it measured many a crooked mile ere the lights of the | Of Trustees—Samuel A. Wcod, David C. Walker, A. F. Bancroft, 
town were discerned. The yacht Cygnet had arrived in port from a ee see We bee een 3 
-ruise > St. Lawrence. oleman, via C. Walker, Benjamin fF’, 3 phy, Charles W. Lyon. 
gp ede ie aonanee Mr. Hugh C. Dennis, of the Cygnet, called The thirty-three yachts, comprising the fleet, are classified as follows; 
on board and invited our party to dine at Strathmore, the beautiful First class, cabin sloops over 38ft. Second class, cabin sloops be- 
country seat of his father-in-law, Judge Clark. After a pleasant tween 82ft. and 38ft. Third class, cabin sloops between t27ft. and 
drive of a mile along the shores of the lake, we were presented to the | 32ft. Fourth class, open yachts between 24ft. and 27ft. Fifth class, 
captain’s family, and as agreeable an afternoon is not often logged. In | OPen yachts between 20ft. and 24ft, All measurements are on the 
the early evening a large party assembled on the lawn of the rector’s | Waterline.—Mar.in. 
residence with music and brilliant illumination, At 2 o’clock we BUILDING IN BOSTON.—Wood Bros., of East Boston, have fin- 
boarded the yacht and found the wind, which had been ahead all | ished two steam launches for high speed—one 50ft., the other 55ft. 
day, had hauled to the westward, and although the sky looked dark | long—for Boston owners. Steam launching is becoming populer in 
and threatening, we prepared to get underway. the East, and is being pursued on the English plan by gentlemen 
Ava. 17.—Daylight we were under full sail rapidly skimming along | living along the coast during the summer months. Same _ builders 
down the Canadian shore. Sighted Scotch Bonnet at four bells, The | have also completed a yacht on the Caprice’s lines for a New York 
wind veered to the southward and a ey nage Two reefs —, cage has, ed more weight on the keel—1,228 rage in 
in mainsail put us in shape to stand it. For half an hour it was a | all. Keel, stem and post of oak, hackmatack knees, and oak floors 
question whether we —— ——— - Bonnet - cnet Presque | for a planked with _ aes oo a a —- — 
Isle. G. D., who was in the watch below was awakened by a green | pit aud companion in mahogany. Steers with a wheel. The cuddy 
sea crashing in through the forward deadlight upon his slumbering | forward is 6ft. long with a berth on each side, and air tanks under 
form. It was a hard struggle to hold up to weather the Bonnet. but | cockpit to prevent sinking. The lines of the Caprice were published 
we did it, and starting our sheets, with the heavy sea after us and the | in our issue for Oct. 4. This new boat will be quite a revelation to 
wind S.W., we knew we were booked for a fastrun. Passed Salmon | New Yorkers, and ought tu squander local craft ina blow and in 
Point at 9:30. Point Peter at 10:10. Passed close to a | light airs. 
schooner ashore. Passed South Bay point at 12:30 noon. FOOLISH COURSE.—When the Herald questions the truth of a 
Such a sail as we were enjoying would not be met] scrub trial last fall, of which there were many witnesses, it is simply 
with once in years, the wind and sea seemed to have a| allowing itself to be used asa catspaw to persons mterested in cover- 
perfect understanding, for in spite of the heavy rollers | ing up the facts, We will take care that the truth is not obscured 
and two-reef breeze there was no yawing, no sliding down a | py the one-sided “inspired” denials of the Herald. It is a matter of 
sea and fetching up, except on the partof the Major. Kingston, at | ¢«mmon report that Aneto thrashed the Gleam out ot Larchmont 
the mouth of the St Lawrence, was reached at4in the afternoon | harbor in an impromptu trial on a breezy day last fall. If this be 
watch. After astopof half an hour for ice and mail we headed | denied over any responsible name, witnesses enough will be forth 
down the riv The wind had now let up considerable, gafftopsail | coming. The Herald should not permit the wool to be pulled over 
and balleon jib were set. A mile above Wolf Island light we met the | jts eyes in such fashion 
Gracie, Mr. Roy, bound for Belleville. We hauled up and the skipper | Vu, x, p ; oa ane 
took the dingy and made a short call aboard the Gracie. Both | NEW YARD.—Henry Piepgrasshas added to his yard a complete 
yachts were ina hurry to reach their destinations before dark. At | Plant for building iron and steel vessels. ‘This includes a 25 H. P. 
eizut bells we were slowly drifting by Clayton. At 9 o'clock we fired | @2&ine and boiler, planers, sheers, punches, and bending furnaces for 
a rocket over the Hub House, having traveled 120 miles since day- | Sheets and angles, all under good shedding. Work on some new con- 
light. Took part in a hop in the hotel dining-room. “ | tracts is likely soon to begin. He*has been getting out complete 
‘Ava. 18.—Made sail for Alexander Bay at 10 A. M. As we rounded << tes pop ges yn — in a sone capers the 
) under the Crossmon House, a gun from the decks cf the steam | D©S) Drands Of iron, au worked up under personal supervision, 60 
coe Sport echoed among the islands and announced our arrival, | that > will be prepared for anything that may come along. Figures 
The Sport is a handseme side-wheeler, and although she was beaten — coe pie -? a number of large cutters, but so far no papers 
in a mateh race for $1,000 by the Ranger of Ogdensburg, she is a | ®4#V€ Deen signed. 
very fast steamer. The Thousand Island House did not seem as EARLY SPRING.—Don’t wait till spring is upon us and then wish 
homelike as in former years, as our accommodating landlord, | you had fitted out sooner. Now is the time to overhaul. All live 
Staples, had gone from the scene of six years’ triumph to preside | New York yachtsmen ought to fly colors by April 1 for an early turn 
over the destiny of Williard’s. At midnight a steamer came alongside | outside, and perhaps a spring “dash” to the warmer latitudes of 
and towed us to the Hub House, seven mules, against the swift cur- | Hampton Roads and the Chesapeake. Who will make his number 
rent. We spoke the watch on the revenue cutter Bibb as we swept | first off the Hygeia’ 
along under the Wellesley caravansery. : ATLANTIC Y. C.—Makesa good showing this year with 199 mem- 
AvG. 19.—-Sail was made in the morning, and boarding the revenue | bers and 92 yachts, thus putting the club third on the list among 
cutter a pleasant hour was spent with her officers. After dinner the | New York organizations. Annual match set for June 10. Second 
— ot ee ere a by a —, = oe and third prizes are to be offered. 
steam yacht Van Horne for a trip among the islands. The steamer ineateuny “inamminncraient Se sd Yaszow. has furnishe 
proved too small to accommodate all. so we volunteered the services | 4 NEW ingen we ees . es Rs Boon oe : 
of our yacht. A large number of ladies and gentlemen were com- | @¢sign for a 20-ton racing cutter to Senator McPherson, of New 
fortably and cosily stowed. We passed through the narrows and Jersey, and a 7-ton cutter for others of this city. 
steamed down the Lost Channel. Our hoist of bunting, our white NAMOUNA.—This steamer, now flagship of the N. Y. Y. C., is re- 
sails snugly furled, the pretty and gaily dressed ladies under the | ceiving new decks at Day, Sumimers & Co., Southampton. 
shade of the awnings produced a yachting picture which brought GITANA.—Mr, Weild’s schooner arrived off Gibraltar Jan. 19, eight 
smoke from “xg guns wobiy a cee —— — ~ ee ae of | days from Madeira, and sailed Jan. 24 for Malaga. 
assing vessels. Turned the foot o Jells’s Island, touched at Alex- | aairiaratsiin es tins Secciniieinataresiaes san Fa ‘ . ie 
Seder Bay for a half hour and then reached the Hub in time for sup- | _ OUTSIDE WEIGHT.—Dr. Henry Griswold will put about 1,0001bs. 
per. The evening was a grand one on the old St. Lawrence—full outside ballast on his little 20ft. sloop this spring. 
moon and perfectly calm. —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_——___ 


Ava, 20.—At 9 o’clock a number of our friends came on board, and 
cduswers ta Correspondents, 


in'tow of the Van Horne, we reached Ciayton in a few minutes. A 
a 

























rain set in and for the first time onthe cruise our Cape Anns were 
donned. Made fast at the railroad dock long enough to ice up and 
hoist our canvas. The wind dead ahead. At 10:30, when opposite 
Clayton, the wind increased, compelling a single reef all round, and 
fifteen minutes later a second. The rain ceased, the wind blew strong | 
and puffy W. by S. We were soon down to solid sailing and took the | 
north side of Carleton Island. Arrived,at Cape Vincent at 3 P. M. 
Too much sea for us to undertake to cross Ontario that night. Bar- 
ometer falling. told us that the morrow would be a continuation of A. H. P., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—¥or cricket goods apply to Peck & 
the blow. Took the steamer Maud and visited Carleton Island, where | Snyder, N uu street, New York. 
the Salvation Army of Kingston, Ont., were picnicing. The steamer} Mercus, East Wareham, Mass.—The bird you describe was un- 
Island Belle ran alongside of the island on her down trip. J. B.D. | doubtedly a pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). See answer to H. 
and the skipper shouted to their friends that they would be up on the | 7, p 
first boat in the morning, and steamed back to the Hub. Saale z . a. ; aR Si . 
Ava. 21.—On revurn to the cape, the skipper found his first mate | _ E- E. A.—Send your name to Dr. C. A. Neidé. Secretary A. C. A., 
saying good-bye, an important law suit requiring him to leave at | Schuylerville, N. Y., with $1 initiation fee and $1 for dues for this 
once. A pleasant hotel we found the Rathbun; its guests were mostly | Year, 1854. 

J. R. H., Watsontown, Pa.—Red Rival was by imported Ranger 


New Yorkers. ' 
AuG. 22.—Karly in the morning we made sail and beat out into the | (Barton’s Larry—Liil I.) and out of Rose (Rufus—Duchess) Duchess 
f ‘wat was a Gordon. 


rough waters of Ontario, where we found the wind 8S. W. Lunched 

on deck as we cleared the head of Grenadier Island and steod for the RraDER.—The French yachting journal Le Yacht is published 
Ducks. The wind was a little more westerly, and knocked us off to | weekiy at 50 Saint Lazare. Paris, $5 post-paid. Send post-oifice order 
Yorkshire. We were making good time and getting the best of a | or get through International News Co., Beekman street, New York. 
schooner which was making for the False Ducks. At one bell in the S. B., Circleville, O.—For worm and fly-fishing get Scott's “Fishing 
afternoon watch, while asleep forward, I was awakened by the yacht’s | jn American Waters ” price $3. We can furnisi it. Kor answer to 
sudden righting up from sailing on her side. Looking about, I found | other question see Kennel department. For instructions in canoe 
we were passing through the passage between the Ducks and York- | puiiding read the series of papers which we are now publishing in our 
shire. The narrow channel, the deep clear water, and the inviting | egnoe columns 

shores almost induced us to come to, but as we were short of time, z ea . wee . 

we slipped along past, and stood on for the south shore. The wind | _ J. F. D., Seville, O.—The Tribune account of the bear and cub was 
hauled to its customary evening berth from the southward. As the | @ canard, and was wholly without foundation in fact. We cannot say 
Galloo beacon was lighted, we were about five miles due south, on the | from personal knowledge that the half.grown cub remains with tie 
starboard tack. Put about soon after and stood tothe westward. A | Mother bear through the winter. The books say that it is left to look 
faint coloring on the horizon now and then told us that a storm was | Ut for itself at the age of six months or thereabouts. 

eoming our way. Tue breeze freshened, the moon threw a light W. L. C.. Boston, Mass.—The ferret muzzle was described on page 
which enabled us to see to set gafftopsail and soon after jibtopsail, as | 292 of Volume XVII. The directions there given are: ‘Take a piece 
wesaw it was tobearace for the north shore. Every point was | of coarse waxed-end, about two feet long. Pass it through the mouth 
strained to work out from under the clouds as we tlew along S. W. by | directly back of the fangs. Pass it down under the lower jaw, and 
S. The lightning danced into and out of the water, but not a halyard | tie with a close knot. Now carry it back up through the mouth and 





{= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


H., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Turk is by Rajah and out of Brenda. 


























As we sighted Oakville a fieet of nine sails was coming out. We soon ing, the lake smooth, and to the eastward sparkling in the 
found ourselves working through the Toronto Y. C. squadron bound ae oe —— was —— in inky oi except 
for Hamilton. The leading yacht was a small one, and appeared to | as flash upon flash, with scarce a second intervening, darted in every 
. ; : direction. It seemed as though the engines of the Nautilus (Jules 


and after signaling the Guinevere with our code signals to heave to Verne) were at work. The water showed no ripple — on 
ere was 

sleep in the hour as they passed by. Galloo light was dropped, and 

he flashes of lightning, we thought 

and Alarm. We hauled sheets a bit flatter and went for them. Dur- | we caught Oswego light. When about twelve miles from the Ameri- 

ing the next four or five hours they were hidden from our sight by a | can shore we suddenly ran into a close and stifling atmosphere. The 

misty atmosphere. We gave them along chase, and in the after- breeze died without a last breath, and that deadness in the atmos- 

phere which preludes a coming burst, caused rattling of sheaves 

American shore was sighted as the air cleared. We came about and | and double gaskets around canvas. Everything was made snug; not 

but drifted into Toronto Bay, and made fast | @ Square inch of cloth was shown to the elements save the head of 

the staysail to pay her off before it. Oilskins were tightly buttoned, 

Ava. 13.—At daybreak the mainsail was hoisted, and we shot along | Pipes filled, and we stood ready and eager for the fray. The roar of 

the city front until opposite the Union Station, where we dropped | the water told us it was close. With a distinct sound like escaping 

steam, it passed to the northward of us and swept toward the St. 

‘It was quickly noised about among our friends that the Katie Gray Lawrence. The suction caused the wind to languidly follow. All 

sail was spread once more andat6A M., Aug. 23, we swung to ovr 

own buoy opposite the club house, having spent sixteen days on the 

cruise and viewing the country around the shores of Lake Ontario 

and down the St. Lawrence River. Air line about 500 miles. Our 

Ava. 14.—At 3:30 P. M., after sailing the yacht clear of the fairway | Crew separated, after the photographic man had taken an impression 

athe of our weatherbeaten countenances, with many regrets, and so termi- 

nated a successful cruise that will live in memory long after our 


f . > : —The thirteenth cutter building this season 
wind came around E. E. by N., making close work for us to hold our < Stan ace oo — Ree i 
course. The moon was outin a clear sky, the night was perfect, and has been turned out by W allin & Gorman for Dr. E. G. Loring of this 

7 city. —_ model was furnished by Keating, of Mar = and om 
4 neon , " ae . improved Carmita, being somewhat narrower and deeper. The 
: —. 4 = ow ——— of F Saag ee tna te as ane builders have made a splendid job all through, and we expect many. 
= ae +. seme! ales different “lancuages te induce the coffee. | Similar boats will be the consequerice. She is what we would call a 
beg a ain aan ae fire. As we har core Coburg piers our lost “sensible boat’’ in her elements, being safe, roomy and smart, fit for 
I . : : . any kind of work. We will soon publish complete plans and_specifi- 


reefed canvas. By the way, our sails were brand new bent the day | phaliast cast to fit floors inside 2,0001bs. Rigged as a cutter, sails of 


The Arlington is a good hotelin thedistance. At the Dunham House | y9¢4” foot, 16ft. leech, Bowsprit 10ft. outboard, mast 19ft., deck to 





(Fes. 21, iss4. 





was slacked. We awaited a pealof thunder before preparations | across; then up over the upper jaw in form of figure 8, and tie firmly. 
The scene was grand and appall- | Carry the two ends up the forehead back of the ears and tie again. 
| Nexé carry the ends down the two sides of the neck and tie again 
firmly. The muzzle is now complete. There is no cumbersome 
weight to carry, nor any pain; and when the animal is let loose, if 
he has been kept properly, he will go to work with a vim. When the 



































hunt is over remove the muzzle with a knife.” 


on a spurt and 14 for a long pull. 


284, 323, and elsewhere. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


fishing and hotel accommodations at Brasseur Lake, in Maine. 


or Tennessee where he can settle, raise fruit and shoot game. 











Canoeing. 





FIXTURES. 
teenth street, Room 16. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT AND 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, ard also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canceists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forast AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 








ST. LAWLENCE CANOE CLUB. 


te: St. Lawrence County, N. Y.—Organized December, 1883. 

Commodore, J. H. Rushton; Vice Commodore, M, D. Packard: 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. P. Hale; Measurer, J. W. Rushton. 
Eleven active members. 


LARGE OR SMALL CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading Mr. Neilsen’s letter on “Large vs. Small 
Canoes,” and partial reply to mine. Iam glad to hear the opinions 
of different canoeists regarding their particular craft, and as I be- 
lieve Mr. Neilson has had a good deal of experience and hails from a 
city where large canoes are in vogue, he is as fit as any to speak of 
their merits. 

Now, in my last letter, you pitched into me roundly. I am glad of 
it, and_hope all who wish to will do the same, for, perhaps, a discus- 
sion will bring out the respective merits of the diferent types, and 
will throw some light upon the methods conformed to by men who 
use different craft. | think bota you and Mr. N, misjudged my letter. 
Perhaps some of it might be obviated by a more careful reading. 
You say that ‘“‘the fears of our correspondent that racing machines 
will displace the craft now in use are entirely groundless.’ J have 
no fears that they will displace the craft now in use. I said I thought 
they would hurt canoeing, and I do, for many men who used to have 
small canoes and cruise in them seem now to pay more attention to 
beating their neighbors, and many points which were quite importaut 
to general cruising were given over because they were detrimenti! 
to high speed. 

Now, by general cruising I mean cruising on rivers, lakes avd 
‘Yapids as well as on the open ocean and bays, and where one may be 
so placed that he will have to ride outa heavy sea or, perhaps, a 
storm; and, again, where he may find some insurmountable obstacle 
around which he will have to carry his canoe alone; such things 
often happen in real general cruising. Again you say, ‘there is 
hardly any limit to what can be done in a 27in. canoe, but that it is 
safe and dry in rough water, or suitable for coast work is yet to be 
proven.” {have proven it perfectly satisfactorily to myself,.nd I 
have tried to be as broad and unbigoted in my canoeing cpiincns as 
possible. 

You also say that the small canoes were not intended for open 
water; perhaps they were not originally, but I bad mine buiit mainly 
for that kind of cruising, and it has risen in my estimation xsove my 
most sanguine expectations. I ee it with the Princess 
and Pearls as a rough water boat, for have never seen either of 
those types at sea. Perhaps they are faster under sail, so is a large 
yacht faster than a small one. Mr. Neilson says [mentioned the 
Stella Maris as a compromise type; I did not mean to, I said that I 
belicved in a compromise type, and then cited what I had done in my 
little Stella Maris, only 27in. beam, meaning that it was under tie 
compromise, which I think is about 14x 

Mr. N. also says that I am unfortunate in my reference to the 
cruise of the Maria Theresa, as Mr. Bishop used oars most of the 
time. I do not exactly understand what he means by that, for 1 
never said anything about pagidling: and in regard to those long 
cruises, 1 said most of our long cruises had been made in smaller 
boats, and cited that of the Maria Theresa. I have also read both ot 
Mr. Bishop's books, though some time ago, and know perfectly weil 
why he made his change. Mr. N. says he can get his canoe in and 
outof the boat house alone. But getting a canoe in and out of 4 
boat house is a very different thing from landing ona rocky shore. 
I should like to ask Mr.N. if he has done much cruising in the Boreas 
on tide water, and if he knows how hard it is to land a canoe on sea- 
weed-covered rocks at low tide, with a heavy sea running? In ecruis- 
ing anywkere from Labrador to Cape Cod, one is liable to have to 
land in bad places, or else lay to over night in perhaps a heavy fog 
or storm. 1 have come nearer getiing drowned that way than any 
other, when it would have taken but a little more weight to have 
pulled me off as my boat slid back on the receding wave, 

I say these things as Mr. Neilson did, at the risk of being thought 
egotistical, but, nevertheless, shall put them as they are. Now in my 
last letter some may have thought me sarcastical in regard to my 
q -estions concerning rigging, but they were, asked in all sincerity, 
with the pure object of being enlightened. never have used a lug 
so I cannot tell much about it. 1 did not write to defend the lateen, 
but the small canoe. Iam perfectly willing to show the faults in my 
canoe and rig as well as the merits, the only fault I can find with the 
boat is its low vertical coaming, over which every swash will break. 
The faults in the sails are more, the worst one is that the mainsail 
cannot be lowered when running free, yet they are so simple and 
handy to stow that I cannot help liking unem: I think I shalltake Mr. 
N.’s advice and have a lug mairsail made of about 45 or 50ft. area. 

The plans of all I have seen have seemed to be rather complicated, 
but that of the Doreas seems quite simple by description. 

I shall try to be at the meet next summer, but I don’t think his 
proposition is exactly fair for I am quite sure I can beat him with the 
conditions reversed, and any boat with a heavy wind and sea under 
sail ought to beat one under paddle going to windward and returning. 
However, I thank him for the invitation WIDGEON. 

[Many canoeists who have used them differ from ‘‘Widgeon”’ in his 
assertion that a canoe of 27m. with the proportion usually given 
them, are either dry, safe or comfortable in rough water, added to 
which, they will not carry the weight of stores. etc., needed in open- 
water cruises. That many long cruises have been made in small 
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flJ. O. A.—As near as we know, the sustained speed with normal 
pressure of steam yacht Yosemite is 124% knots. Namouna 13% 
knots, Atalanta and Stranger 12 to 12% Rhada 13. On a spurt 
they may have done 1 to 146 knots more. “Higher speeds are doubt- 
ful and due to tide and wind. For land miles multiply by 6,000 and 
divide by 5,280. The Herresboff launch No. 100 was capable of 
steaming faster than any of the foregoing yachts. Probably 16 knots 


i. 2, Stockbridge, Mass.—A small flock of birds (a sample I 
send by mail with this letter) appears in our village almost every 
winter, There appear to be various opinions of the kind. The 
male birds are beautiful, marked’ with crimson neck or dark red 
color. Will youinform me of their species? Ans. The hird is the 
pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator), a northern species which occurs 
pretty regularly in New England in severe winter weather. For very 
full accounts of this bird, see FoREST AND STREAM Vol. XIX., pp. 264, 


Brasseur Lake, Me.—A correspondent wishes to know about the 


J. M. M., Philadelphia, wishes to know of game locality in Georgia 


Winter Camp-fire.—Wednesday, March 13, 8 P. M., No. 23 East Four- 
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canoes is due to the fact that all of the early canoes, from the pub- 
lished descriptions of which the first canoes in this country were 
built, were of 26 to 27in. beam. Since the introduction of the 14x30 
canoes, they have largely displaced the smaller ones for cruising, as 
is shown by Dr. Neidé’s Aurora, 15x31, Captain Kendall’s Solid Com- 
fort, 16x86, Mr. Gardner’s canoe, 14x31, Mr. Eckman’s, 14x30, all of 
which have lately been down the Mississippi, and many other cruis- 
ing boats, The idea that one boat can do well all varieties of work 
has been long since rejected by canoeists, and it is admitted that 
several varieties are desirable, broadly speaking, a 14x27 canoe for 
river work, a 14x30 for general cruising, and the Pearl type for open 
waters. If ‘“‘Widgeon’’ will describe a boat that can paddle easily 
against a head wind and heavy sea, can be portaged or carried on the 
back by a man of ordinary strength, and will go to windward under 
saii in a heavy sea, he will solve the question that has so long 
vexed canoeists. Tne assertion that ‘many points which were quite 
important to general cruising were given over because they were det- 
rimental to speed” is very indefinite. Will ‘‘Widgeon”’ mention some 
of those which have been sacrificed in the leading boats of the last 
three seasons?] 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Seventh Paper. 
TOOLS AND APPARATUS. 


HE excellence of amateur work depends not, as many im- 

agine, on the number of tools at hand, but ou the care 

and perseverance devoted to it. The best work may be done 

with very few tools; but, on the other side, it can be done 
much more quickly with a larger number. 

If the amateur desires to build but one boat, at as small an 
outlay for tools as possible, he will find the following suffi- 
cient: 

Panel saw. 16in., 8 teeth to the inch 
Rip saw, 28in., 5 teeth to the inch. ....... .. 
Compass saw, 12in at 
Jack plane, double iron 
Smoothing plane, double iron. 
Thumb plane 
Claw hamnier.... 
Riveting hammer 
Cutting pliers, Stubbs’s or Hall 
Small screwdriver 
Three gimlets, 1-16, 44, 4in 
Three brad aw!s 
Six-inch try-square 
Spokeshave 
Marking gauge 
Chisels, 14, 44, lin 
Two foot rule 
Gauges, 4-lin.. inside bevel 
WIS oon. Laci gare ve cceiney sbadbandsa ater es 
Compasses, 5in 

Four iron clamps, 4in 
Chalk line and seratch awl 






















$15 25 
The above are about the prices of the best quality tools, 


cheap ones not being worth buying, and with them any kind 

of smell boat can be built, but the addition of the following 

tools will save some time and trouble: 
EKight-inch ratchet brac® 
Center and German bits, various sizes 
Countersink.... 
Rabbet plane 
Bead plane, one-quarter inch 
Draw knife, nine-ineh wide blade 







Screwdriver, ten-inch .................. 65 
Twenty-six-inch hand saw | Instead of sixteen- § 1% 
Light-inch back saw j inch panel saw......... +110 


These will be all that are needed, except a few files, and 
two or three drills to fit the brace, for the brasswork, such 
as the stemband, but there are some others that are very use- 
ful, though by no means indispensable, as follows: 

Two-foot steel square. 

Bench axe. 

Expansion bit, seven-eighths to three-inch. 

Level. 

Convex spokeshave, for oars and paddles. 

Mortise gauge 

Adze, for larger boats. 

Small hand-drill stock with drills. 

‘Two or three round sole planes for spars. 

Besides these tools there will be needed a small block of 
iron called a ‘‘set,” used to hold against the head of a nail 
in riveting, a ‘‘burr starter,” which is a piece of iron or brass 
rod gin. in diameter and 3in. long, with a small hole in one 
end, used to drive the burrs on to the nails, and some wooden 
chumps, Shown in Fig. 7. ‘The solid ones are sawed out of 
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oak, 6 to Sin. long and lin. thick, strengthened by a rivet 
through them. The others are of the same size, but in two 
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| closely to it with a pipe leading from the top to the steam- 
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pieces, joined by a bolt or rivet. In use a wedge is driven 
in the back, closing the other ends of the jaws. 

A work bench of some kind must be had, the simplest 
form being a plank 2in. thick, 10in. wide, and, if possible, 
several feet longer than the intended boat, so as to allow 
room for a vise on one end, as well as space to plane up long 
boards. This plank should be securely fastened along a 
wall, 2ft. 8in. above the floor and with its outer edge 20in. 
from the wall, the space at the back being filled in with lin. 
boards, making a bench 20in. wide, the top being level and 
smooth, as the-material to be planed on it will be very thin. 
A vise of some kind must be placed near the left hand end, 
an iron one being the best, but the common wooden one will 
answer, and is much cheaper. 

Fig. 8 shows a permanent bench fastened to the wall. The 
top is 3in. thick, of oak, and should be 24in. wide, and at 
least 10ft. long, a piece of 2in. plank being fastened at the 
right hand end by way of an extension for planing long 
stuff. A series cf Zin. holes about 3in. apart are bored in 
each leg, a peg being inserted in, one of them to support long 
boards, in planing the edges. A bench hook (a)is placed 
near the vise; the bracket (0) is cut out of 2in. stuff and is 
bolted to the bench, being used to support spars, paddles 
and similar pieces, one end being held in the vise, and the 
other resting on the bracket, 

Drawers wre provided under the bench for tools, nails, 
screws, etc. At the back of the bench an upright board 12in. 
wide, carries a rack for the chisels, gouges, gimlets and 
smal! tools, above it, on the wall, the saws, draw-knife, 
spokeshave, brace, etc., are hung, a rack for the small 
planes, and another for sandpaper is fastened, also small 
boxes for such nai's and screws as are most frequently re- 
quired. 

Two saw horses or benches are also necessary, the tops 
being 3in. thick, 6in. wide and 3ft. long, and the legs 
2ft. long. Two pins of hard wood lin. in diameter are 
driven tightly into holes about 14in. apart in one of the 
benches. When not in use they are driven down Hush with 
the top, but in slitting long boards, they are driven up 
and the board wedged between them. 

Another useful piece of furniture is a stool about 1ft.x 
18in. on top and 18in. high, one-half of the top being a seat 
and the other half, the right hand side, making a tray to hold 
nails, screws, hammer, pliers, and other small tools used in 
fastening the plank, thus avoiding the necessity of stooping 
over the work, and also keeping the tools off the floor. 

A framework of some description is always necessary to 
support the boat or vessel in building. If a ship or yacht, 
the keel is laid on blocks a short distance apart, but in boat 
work, the “stocks,” as they are called, are usually a plank 
set on edge, at such a height above the floor as will bring 
the boat in a convenient position (Fig. 9). The piece (@) is 
a common pine or spruce board, Lin. thick, 8 or 10in. wide 
and 18ft. long, the upper edge being cut to the rocker of the 
keel, as taken from the drawing. ‘This* board is supported 
on three legs and securely braced in all directions, the top 
being 20in. from the floor, so as to give room to work on the 


| 
L 
garboards, 


Another style of stocks is shown in Fig. 10, a table being 
built about 13ft. long and 30in. wide, somewhat like a canoe 
in breadth; the top, which is 20in. from the floor, is per- 
fectly level. A line is drawn down the center, while across 
the board, battens, lin. wide and 14in. deep, are nailed, 2ft. 
apart, to each of which a mould is screwed, the boat, of 
course, being built keel upward. 

This method of building (similar to that employed for shell 
boats) is the easiest and best, but involves more labor in the 
construction of the table or stocks; however, if several boats 
are to be built, it will pay to make a strong level table, as 
when once a set of moulds are made and each fitted to the 
screw-holes in its respective crosspiece, they may be set in 
place in a few minutes with every certainty that they are 
correctly placed, and that they must remain so, while the 
table makes a convenient place to lay tools. 

Finally a steam box of some kind is necessary, its size de- | 
pending on the work to be done. Usually all the steaming 
required for a canoe is the timbers, perhaps + or ;4;in. thick, 
which may be done with care in a trough of bviling water, 
but if anything larger is to be bent, akettle, holding a couple 
of pails of water, should be arranged over a stove, or roughly 
bricked in if out of doors, a top of 2in. plank being fitted 


box, which is of 14 or even lin. boards, and may be 3x6in. 
inside and 7ft. long, supported on trestles or legs near the 
kettle, and fitted on one end with a hinged door to close 
tightly, or the end may be closed with a bundle of rags. 


AMSTERDAM C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The ice has gone 
out of the Mohawk River, and a view of open water once more has 
revived tae Amsterdam C. C., and they wish to claim a club flag. A 
pointed burgee, 10x 15in., white ground with a blue maltese cross. 





‘The club trusts to have their members at the Newburgh meet.—C. H. 
WarRING (Canoe La Polka). 
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THE, LOG BOOK. 


V.—DOWN THE MISSISS PPI. 
[Continued from page 56,| 

BOUT 10 o’clock the fog disappeared, and we started out to see 
what the chances were for getting off, and finding the chute 
about 200yds. wide, with quite a current, and no skiff in sight, we 
concluded that it was ‘‘raft’’ or swim. We didn’t exactly like the 
idea of swimming in that cold water and carrying our clothes besides, 
so after calling to some negroes who happened '0 come along on tie 
bank, and learning from them that there were no skiffs on that side 
of the river nearer than two and a half miles, we decided that we 

needed a raft in our business, and started about making it. 

There were quite a number of trees and saplings which had been 
left on the bar in high water, and we picked out a log about Ift. in 
diameter and 20ft. long, and two willow saplings 9in. in diameter, 
besides some smaller stuff for braces, and carried them down to the 
water. The big log was partially rotten, but it had to go. We put 
the big log in the middle, the willow saplings on either side, and the 
smaller saplings inside of them, and bound them all togeth«r with 
willow poles spiked down laterally and obliq ely. She worked first 
rate, being quite buoyant; but you had to straddle the whole business, 
and throw all your weight on the two large seplings, for if you 
stepped on the roiton log it would let you through into the drink, as 
we didn’t have nails enough to make it fast. 

I mounted the old craft and started her off, and afier afew min- 
utes’ paddling lafided her on the opposite side of the river. It was a 
great satisfaction to be able to get to ‘“‘dry land” once more, and I 
stepped out for the nearest landing on the ‘double quick.”” We had 
spent nearly all our money at Vicksburg, but had a sufficient amount 
of provisions to last us to Baton Rouge, where a supply of funds 
awaited us. I had therefore to make a bargain with the negroes 
whereby we were to pay them in camp truck for taking us and our 
tent, etc., down the river to Ellis’s Cliff, about five miles from our 
bar. 

They borrowed a skiff from the storekeeper. and we started for 
the bar, which was soon reached, and after loading our goods we 
set out for the “Cliffs,” landing at nightfail. On the way down we 
were very much amused by the talk and actions of the two speci- 
mens of “nizger’’ which constituted the crew. Their rowing in par- 
ticular was most ludicrous, and reminded me very forcibly of the 
little mechanical rowers which we see in the toy shops. We camped 
at the landing that night, and the next day learned that the steamer 
Ed. Richardson would be along about 2 A. M. Sunday. 

In the afternoon we learned that our boat had been picked up 
about ten miles down the river, and carried back into the country 
about one-fourth of a mile, so B. started out to walk down and look 
for it. As he could not: get back in time to catch the steamer I got 
all our things together and put them in shape for shipping, and 
bunked that nightin the hut of an old negro fisherman, and got 
aboard the steamer all right. Being absolutely ‘dead broke”’ I had 
te make arrangements for our transportation to New Orleans, 
“standing them off’ until we could reach our funds. B. came aboard 
when we reached his landing, and reported ‘no boat,’ so 1 guess that 
she’s ‘‘up a hollow stump.” : 

We had a very pleasant time on board the Ed. Richardson. and I 
must confess that it was very agreeable to think that one was not de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for either meals or lodging. Captain 
Campbell, who, by the way, commanded the R. E. Lee in her famous 
race with the Natchez, took a great deal of interest in our cruise, and 
expressed himself as being very sorry that we had been unable to 
finish it; but whenever I sat down to the table and filled up with a 
square meal, stowing away such quantities of grub that the waiters 
seemed to wonder where it went to, I wasn’t so very sorry, you know, 
as I wanted folks to think. We reached New Orleans Monday after- 
noon at 1:30, having had to lay up Sunday morning from the time I 
got on until about ¥ o’clock, and allSunday night on account of dense 
fog. From about Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 130 miles, the whole 
river is navigable, and steamers can make a landing anywhere. The 
canoeist will therefore be compelled to‘take the bank for his eamp- 
ing ground, and trust to luck for dry wood. 

The country along here presents the appearance of one large vil- 
lage, as it is built up the whole distance to New Orleans, the houses 
being at no time perhaps more than a quarter of a mile apart, and 
most of the time about 100 yards. It is called the Sugar Coast, and is 
quite a surprise to any one coming from the upper river, as we did. 
We stayed in New Orleans a week, taking in most of the town, and 
arrived in Chicago Dec. 2, just eleven weeks from the day of starting 
on the cruise. 1 had intended to come back by steamer to St. Louis, 
reviewing the old scenes, but my brother was ill, and the family tele- 
graphed me to return at once, so I was unable to carry out my inten- 
tions. At Cairo, however, I saw that the pomt where we had camped 
had eightfeet of water on it, and the old scow was gone, as was aiso 
our ancient friend, 

From my experience on this trip I don’t think that I want to take 
as long a one again nnder similar circumstances. A cruise of a month 
or six weeks is as long as the thing continues to be thoroughly enjoy- 
able, especially when you have camp to pitch, grub to cook, ete. 
Above all, a person wants company. Two persons in one boat cease 
very soon to be entertaining to each other, and such a cruise should 
be made by at least three, and they ought each to have a boat. Even 
two persons in separate canoes could have a good time, as the races 
which they could have would enliven proceedings and chase away 
the “blues”; but no more “‘one boat for two” forme. There was an 
article in the Canoeist last spring to the same effect, and that article 
recurred to my mind several times on our cruise. J. W. Kroon. 


CANOE OR SNEAKBOX. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

In reply to “A. H. A.’s” question as to whether he should precure a 
“canoe or sneakbox,”’ I would say, let him get a canoe first, and then, 
if he is not satisfied with it he can readily exchange it for the heavy, 
unwieldy, hard-rowing and slow to windward sneakbox. 

As to the durability of the canoe, both as to hard knocks and as a 
sleeping apartment, letme say that, on my recent cruise froin Lake 
George, N. Y., to Peusacola, Fla., I believe my canoe had the roughest 
kind of usage. Heavily laden, she was portaged for 70 miles by rail, 
and many more in a springless wagon over rough roads; was jumped 
over dams. tracked over the stony bed of the Alleghany River, 
banged against snags on the Mississippi, and dashed on the hard sand 
beaches of the Gulf of Mexico by the powerful force of the surf. 

I used her as a sleeping apartment tor more than five months, sim- 
ply pulling her out on the shore, using a little care to see that she 
rested on an even keel, blocked her bilges with a stick or two of drift 
wood and with her forward and after comparvments fiiled with stores 
and duffel, her decks loaded with the contents of the cockpit, I 
stretched myself at full length and took the usual “roll over” during 
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the night. Yet this canoe, Rushton-built, Princess model, 15ft. by 31 
inches, built of white and red cedar, never leaked a drop during the 
entire voyage of nearly 4,000 miles, except through a small hole, 
which had been punched through the centerboard case by a too strong 
yank on the lever in raising the board. 

As to whether she “warped and got out of shape,’ may be judged 
from the fact that. a couple of weeks ago,-she was stripped of her 
deck in order to make some changes in it, and to put in a new plank 
which had been split when she was thrown on a rock in Lake Cham- 
plain last September. 

Critically measured, she was found to have retained her original 
shape. notwithstanding the fact that contact with rocks had pulied 
many nails out of her bilges when running rapids. I do not wriic this 
to “blow the horn of the builder,’’ but to give “A. H. A.” a little 
prastical information. Cuas. A. Nersk (Canee Aurora ) 


PITTSBURGH C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have to report 
that at the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh C. «., held Febr ‘ary 11, 
officers were eiected as follows: Captain, Mr. Geo. Harton Singer; 


Lieutenant, Mr. George A. Howe, and Purser, Mr. Reade W. Bailey. | 


The duties of the lieutenant were made to include the providing of 
transportation and supplies when on cruises (it is the —— of our 
club to take an annual cruise in a body). The clut 

changed to the following: A pointed burgee, 1213 
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gold border. lin. wide all around. and an oak leaf in gold in center. 
The club is in a prosperous condition and expects to receive several 
new members and canoes before the opening of the season. The 
undersigned was out on the flood in the Monongahela on the 6th, 
being, I beli-ve, the first canoe of this club in the water this year, and 
paddled through some novel places for any water craft.— KATRINA. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


A picture by one of the old Chinese masters, now on ex- 
hibition at Tokio, establishes the fact that reels were used by 
Chinese anglers more than 800 yéars ago. 


An honest old Pennsylvania farmer had a tree on his 
premises he wanted cut down, but being weak im his back, 
and having a dull ax, he hit upon the following plan. Know- | 
ing the passion among his neighbors for ’coon hunting, he | 
made a ’coon’s foot out of a potato, and proceeded to imprint | 
numerous tracks in the snow to and up the tree. When all ; 


) burgee was | ready he informed his neighbors that the tree must be filled | 
in., blue ground | With ’coons, pointing to the external evidence made with his | 
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*eoon’s foot. The bait took, and in a short time half a dozen 
fellows with sharp axes, were hopes at the base of the 
tree, each taking their regular turn. The party also brought 
dogs and shotguns, and were in ecstacies over the anticipated 


haul of fat ’coons. The tree finally fell, but nary ‘coon was 


seen to ‘‘drap.”—Germantown Telegraph. 


A Missouri farmer found that a flock of wild turkeys were 
in the habit of visiting his corn, stored in an old building in a 
field. So he fixed a long string to the door and left it open. 
Stationing himself in a hidden position some distance away, 
he waited patiently for the evening call. Soon they came 
along and entered the house; the door was pulled shut, and 
thirteen fine turkeys rewarded his vigil. 


Several proprietors are anxious to introduce grouse into the 
Shetland Islands, and are devising means to render such a 
step practicabie. The chief barrier in the way is the 
enormous number of ravens and such birds, and until some- 
thing has been done to cheok their yey it will be useless 
to attempt to make Shetland a field for sport. The engage- 
ment of a number of trappers to help to kill off the existing 
scourges is proposed. . 





—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMBOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the : pecial pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple. Safe and Sure Med cines for the p-ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 





{. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
4. Diarrkea of Children or Adults...... 23 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6, Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. 25 
s. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
10. Dyspepsia, Biliious Stomach,.. .... .25 
11. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... -25 
1 ¢. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,.s .25 
14. Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruvtions, .25 
15. Rheumatien, Rheumatic Pains... . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... a. 
19. Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 | 
30. Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .50 | 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 | 
27. Kidney Diserae,............000. ceeeee -50 | 
2%. Nervous Debility,..... eeccscccesccece 1.00 | 
* 20. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiation. 1.00 


sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, 0- sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(144 pages), also I:lustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, H»m”hreys’ Homeopathic Med- | 
fcine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, i 





SECTION BAMBOO RODS. 


Having been the pioneers in the manufacture 
the very best rods. Knowing not only theoretically, b 


“Best” round section rods. Our prices for these rou 


rod could be made. Being much easier and cheaper to 


serviceable at a moderate price. 


asked by any other makers, while the rods are widely known to be incomparably superior 


and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 


taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 


ut also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 


is the only abso utely perfecu rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 


od rods average only about 40 per cent. more than the prices 
While no hexagonal or 


make than round rods, we hoped to be able to offer to those 


anglers who can not affurd to pay the price of our ‘‘Best” round rods, a hexagonal rod that would be good and 
We are more than satisfied with the success which has attended our efforts, for we 
| are now able to furnish a hexagonal rod that is really worth having, and at a price which is only a trifle in advance 

of that asked by other makers. 
Orders received from yersons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBE Y &@ IMBRIEBE, 


Manufacturers of every des 


Eine F*ishing 


cription of 


Tach ilie, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





SILK WORM GUT. | 


F. LATASA, 85 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


Gut to Extra Fine. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 





First Quality Goods 


‘ nickel plated, 50 cts, extra. 


SAS. EF. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Eine Fishing Tackle. 


at lower prices than any other house in America. 


| Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
| 180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 800ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. 
| 25 cts. extra; nickel plated ; 50 cts. extra. 
Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 


Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 ets.; 60yds., $1.00; 


A Skin of Beauty is a joy Forever. Th Fj h * K . 
ni - t ~ | Sproat, Carlisle, Chestert O’Sh k soy Kinsdéy rdeee: . - ks 
> i SLIX GOURAUD’S . | Sp » Carlisle, estertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kins¢y, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
a) ee ee e IS ing . l Single gut. 12-cts. per dog.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; tréble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 


Removes Tan, to the late 


Pimples, Freck- 
les, Moth Patches 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 









Beautifies the 
Skin. 


years, and it is 


taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly 





the haut ton (a patient):—‘‘As yeu ladies will use 
them, Irecommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using itevery day. Also Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superflueus hair withoutinjury | 
to the skin. 
Mae. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor. 
48 Bond street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
ers throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Also | 
found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, | 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
{Beware of base imitations. $1,000 reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


only 
e used 


y in warm 


pieals (dry 
weather without ice 


re the 


ones that can b 





The Tro 


plates) ar 
uccesfull 





s 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free, 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 





dack region ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 


Box 2832, New York. 


LORENZO PROUTY, 


is now on exbibition and for sale by 


| 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier | And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 
- : 


tiniest’ APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 
so harmless we | 304 Washington St., 


Importers and Dealers in | 


ncmireioe Fine Fishing Tackle 












a M’F’G OPTICIANS. 


eters, Odometers, Baremeters, Thermome- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 
logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
Engineering and Klectrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 


ackage. 


Flies, $1.00 per doz. 


catalogue. 


Boston, Mass. 


Patent 


KYNOCH 


| only. 
| not less than one dezen, by 











—BY— 


PERFECTED Second in Command. 


Opera, Field & Marine 


GLASSES, 


1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Il 
Price, 3.00, 





TELESCOPES. 
Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 


192-page illustrated cat»- 
minute. Price $1. 
profanity. 
ALLEN, Monmouth, Il. 





, Single Gut Trout and Biack 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. 
Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, $ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. 


same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. 
| crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 

acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lets only, (2,000), and crimpers 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 


FRANKLIN RECORDS, 


WILLIAM H. GUILDER 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





WwW | 
= pectabl esale houses in the trade. 
Buy Alien 5 Brass Shell § age. | ee HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
You can swage a shell to its original size in one | Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 


No more t‘ght shells. 
For sale by the trade, and by F. A. Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 


sass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts: Doubie 
Trout Flies, 60 ets. per doz, Black Bass 


Send stamp for 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


BY NWOCEH’Ss 
Perfect” Brass Shells, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
& CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


similar name. 
The distinguish- + 1 7 > | These shells are made of extra fine thin phable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
= ed Dr.L.A. Sayre AND CUTLERY. | Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the ‘thicker makes. Cost 
= » said toa lady of | only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 


Or can be effectually 
The crimping tool also 
Sample 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 














Registered. 
at 


re ° 
Bs of 
sp CO & 
ele ao > 
wm FEE Sa | WA ARINIIN G ? 
wm g42 WEE oer 
Lid “a 8 elo z Buy or use no Clay Pigeons or Clay Pigeon Traps excepting those 
oo Fst We é | made or licensed by 
Sia °s=!The Ligowsky Clay Pi inci 1,0 
bo 
= |2vf .¢2,The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
eee JI ss S &B S oe] | 9 5 
Skee I ee eee 
bded | 225 a ee This company owns the original patents on ‘‘Clay Pigeons” and ‘‘Clay Pigeon” Traps. Others are 
on | $28 oo = manufacturing in infringement of these patents; and all who use or sell such infringing Clay Pigeons 
axe 52 ei Ss | or Clay Pigeon Traps will be prosecuted. The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co. furnishes traps at $7.00, with 
SZ tin woe .,| all the latest improvements and guaranteed against any liability for infringement. 
Gp «tsk = 5 S| Send for circulars of the 5-days programme of the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament, 
eae < 2ss— s S Chicago, May 26 to 31, Over $5,000 in prizes and sweepstakes. 
= S585 “8 < 
oO “ee eal : ait dae ' 
* 8 atl S h { 
a” | Schwatka’s Search. arrison’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 
,- «€ 
a 





Mark. 


Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 

| unprincipled house, to their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 

having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 

facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 

| take this opportunity of informing the Americal 
and British public that such reports are utterly 

false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 

employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 

world to produce a fish hook for excellence 

of temper, beauty and finish in any way t° 

approach ours, which are to be ob ed from 


lustrations. 


No more | Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 


description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 











